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RAFT HORIZONS 


ft! ver a decade ago, Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. 

introduced to the American market the beautiful 
handwoven Siamese silk. The superlative colors and texture 
of this silk have had a profound 


influence in the fields of decorative arts and fashion. 


I, step with the times, 

we've expanded. Today, as seen in the ‘‘Fabrics International” 
exhibition, there are Thaibok fabrics from 

Morocco as well as from Thailand. Also we have a contemporary 


collection of prints and weaves made in the U.S.A. 


Jn the decades to come, Thaibok shall continue to provide fine 


fabrics of exhibition quality for everyday use. 
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The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 
of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out- 
look during alternate months, membership card, 
museum privileges, and di ts on selected publi- 
cations. 


Craftsman Member 
Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department. 

Annual Member 

Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year. 
Contributing Member 

Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 


copies of all Museum catalogs. 
Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits. 


invitations to previews at the M of Contemp 
rary Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con- 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 


my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


City 


NEW MEMBERSHIP 
( CURRENT MEMBER 
PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
Bi ME 


Zone__ State__ 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


10-61 44 WEST S3rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Patricia Dandig 


THE COVER: Detail of experi- 
mental fabric designed and 
woven by Ed Rossbach, U.S.A., 
in which traditional ikat tech- 
nique is adapted to a con- 
temporary vocabulary. Silk 
weft of blue and red unites 
with pink linen warp painted 
with blue dye to form the 
pattern. Exhibition fabric no. 9. 
Photograph by William Maund; 
color plate by Capper Engrev- 
ing Co., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1961 by the American 
Creftsmen’s Council, 44 West 
S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board. 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
yeer and higher, includes sub- 
scription te Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage peid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issue of Creft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index 
and Readers’ Guide te Peri- 


sity Microfilms, 313 Nerth First 
Street, Ann Arber, Michigan. 


THIS ISSUE is entirely devoted to “Fabrics International,” 
a major collection of contemporary textile art from all over 
the world, to be exhibited in museums throughout the U.S.A. 
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TERNATIONA 


toe ofan ats who shaped i proud and pure 
love of the woman who willown it, 
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Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


& 
WORSTED 


YARNS 
IMPORTED 


QUALITY 


If particular in the selection of quality and 
color in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 

PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


7 shade variations to each color. 


No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what kind of 
work you do—there is a PATERNA YARN that will do it better. 


312 East 95th Street 


100% WOOL 


« COLORS 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


New York 28 


Samples on request 


Enamel powders 

Hotpack and & kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 

Paasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a complete line of 
materials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, and other crafts. 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional, teacher or student, you'll 
find everything you need .. . select and order at your leisure from 
one complete source. Take advantage of convenience, fast ship- 
ment, and attractive low prices 

You'll find over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry 
items, and outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free 
form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dept. CH 

1539 Deerfield Read, Highland Pork, Ill. 

Please send your free cataleg of enameling ond croft supplies. 
Nome 
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CALENDAR 


Arizona 

PHOENIX. Sept. 30-Oct. 14. Arizona Designer-Craftsmen Exhibit at 
Heard Museum. 

California 

SAN FRANCISCO. Oct. 7-29. Designed for Silver (Smithsonian) at 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Oct. 15-Nov. 15, Greek Costumes and Embroideries (Smithsonian) 
at M. H. De Young Memorial Museum. 

SANTA ANA. Thru Sept. 30. Ceramics by Bernice Huber at Charles 
W. Bowers Memorial Museum. 

STOCKTON. October. Golden Age of English 18th Century Textiles 
(Scalamandre) at Pioneer Museum and Haggin Galleries. 
Connecticut 

BROOKFIELD. Thru Sept. 23. Students and members exhibition at 
Brookfield Craft Center 

DANBURY. Sept. 29-Oct. 7. Danbury Fair, with Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen participating 

HARTFORD. Thru Sept. 24. Indian Art of the U.S. (AFA) at 
Wadsworth Atheneum 

Oct. 17-21. Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s 13th Annual Fair 
at G. Fox Company. 

District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON. Sept. 8-Oct. 13. 8th International Exhibition of 
Ceramic Art at Smithsonian. 

Florida 

CORAL GABLES. Oct. 8-29. Florida Craftsmen’s 11th Annual Fair at 
Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery. 

Georgia 

SAVANNAH. Oct. /0-31. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA) at Tel- 
fair Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

IMlinois 

CHICAGO. At Art Institute of Chicago: 

Thru Nov. 26. American Historical China. 

Oct. 26-Dec. 3. China, glass, and silver used by U.S. Presidents. 
DE KALB. October. Tapestries by Claribel McDaniel at Northern 
Illinois University. 

Indiana 

FORT WAYNE. Sept. 7-28. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA) at 
Fort Wayne Art School and Museum. 

Kansas 

LAWRENCE. Oct. 29-Nov. 26. Kansas Designer-Craftsmen Show at 
University of Kansas. 

MANHATTAN. October. Modern Printed Textiles (Scalamandre) at 
Kansas State University Art Gallery. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAPIDS. Oct. 8-Nov. 20. 1961 Western Michigan Art Exhi- 
bition at Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS. Sept. 17-Oct. 22. Pottery by Alix and Warren Mac- 
Kenzie at Walker Art Center. 

Missouri 

COLUMBIA. Oct. 13-Nov. 3. Designed in the Netherlands (AFA) at 
University of Missouri. 

KANSAS CiTy. Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Sardinian Crafts (Smithsonian) at 
Macy's. 

ST. Louts. Sept. 26-Oct. 17. Missouri Artist-Craftsmen’s Ist An- 


| nual Exhibition at People’s Art Center. 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN. Oct. 8-Nov. 5. Contemporary Hand Weaving IV at 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

New Hampshire 

DURHAM. Sept. 11-29. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at 
Paul Arts Center. 

New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR. Sept. 10-24. Invention with Thread Il—Contemporary 
Wall Hangings and Rugs at Montclair Art Museum. 

NEWARK. At Newark Museum: 

Thru Feb., 1962. Chinese and Korean Pottery and Porcelain. 
Thru Apr., 1962. Victorian Vignettes. 
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New Mexico 
SANTA FE. Thru Sept. 30. Greek Costumes and Embroideries 
(Smithsonian) at Museum of International Folk Art. 
New York 
NEW YORK City. At Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 
Sept. 23-Nov. 5. Art of Contemporary Craftsmen of Far West. 
Nov. 17-Jan. 14, 1962. Fabrics International. 
Sept. 11-16. Pottery by Krevolin and Constantine at Greenhouse. 
Sept.-Oct. Textiles Used in the Colonial National Shrines at 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 1. Art Treasures of China at Metropolitan Museum. 
Sept. 22-Nov. 19. Peasant and Nomad Rugs of Asia at Asia House. 
Oct. 18-Nov. 4. Ceramics by Shoji Hamada at Bonniers. 
Oct. 24-Nov. 11. Exhibition of ceramic sculpture and pottery at 
Greenwich House Pottery. 
Nov. 6-12. Women's International Exposition at 71st Armory. 
PLATTSBURGH. October. Baroque Textiles of Louis XIV Period 
(Scalamandre) at Plattsburgh University Art Gallery. 
ROCHESTER. Oct. 7-29. Enamels (Smithsonian) at Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery. 
North Carolina 
CHAPEL HILL. Oct. 8-3]. Contemporary French Tapestries (Smith- 
sonian) at Ackland Art Center. 
Ohio 
AKRON. At Akron Art Institute: 
Sept. 5-29. Contemporary Jewish Ceremonial Art (AFA). 
Oct. 7-Nov. 13. Batiks by Maud Rydin (Smithsonian). 
CINCINNATI. Sept. 8-28. Designed in the Netherlands (AFA) at 
The Contemporary Arts Center. 
CLEVELAND. Thru Oct. 15. Japanese Decorative Style Exhibition 
at Cleveland Museum of Art. 
TOLEDO. Oct. 1-22. Design in Germany Today (Smithsonian) at 
Toledo Museum of Art. 
Pennsy!vania 
ALLENTOWN. Oct. 1-Nov. 12. Artist-Craftsmen of Western Europe 
(AFA) at Allentown Art Museum. 
NEW HOPE. Thru Sept. 17. Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen’s 2nd 
Annual at Parry Barn. 
PHILADELPHIA. Sept. 23-Nov. 4. Fabrics International at Philadel- 
phia Museum College of Art. 
Tennessee 
GATLINBURG. Oct. 24-28. Craftsman's Fair of Southern Highlands. 
MEMPHIS. At Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: 
Sept. 1-30. Okinawa—Continuing Traditions (Smithsonian). 
October. Directoire-Empire Textiles (Scalamandre). 
Texas 
FORT WORTH. Oct. 28-29. 9th Annual Ceramic Show of Ceramic 
Art Guild of Fort Worth at Amon Carter Square. 
Virginia 
RICHMOND. Sept. 15-Oct. 15. Modern Mosaics of Ravenna (AFA) 
at Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Washington 
SEATTLE. Sept. 9-Oct. 8. Arts of Thailand at Seattle Museum. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 


YOUNG AMERICANS 1962, a competition-exhibition for U.S.A. 
craftsmen 30 years old and under working in all media, at Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts, May 25-Sept. 22, 1962. Jury members: 
Hedy Backlin, curator of decorative arts, Cooper Union Museum, 
N.Y.C.; Robert Turner, ceramist and teacher at Alfred Univer- | 
sity, N.Y.; John Griswold, industrial and interior designer of | 
Griswold, Heckel and Kaiser Associates, N.Y.C. Entry fee: $2. 
Work due: Apr. 2-11. Exhibit to circulate by American Federation 
of Arts. Write: Eileen Farrell, Young Americans 1962, Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


REGIONAL 


DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN OF OHIO, a competition-exhibition for Ohio 
craftsmen working in all media, at Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Mar. 1-Apr. 2, 1962. Jury. Cash prizes. Write: Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 480 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


EXHIBITION OCTOBER 18 = NOVEMBER 4 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request. 


AMERICA HOUSE 
/ | | \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 


44 WEST ST., NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7-9494 
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NEW CATALOG 461 C 


FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


@ TOOLS @ SUPPLIES @ CHAIN 
@ FINDINGS @ EQUIPMENT 


@ DISPLAY @ SILVER & 
GOLD 


@ SHEET — WIRE 
— TUBING 


Color that is lavish yet subtle 
is provided in eyeglass cases 
of silk hand-loomed in Thai- 
land in a rainbow assort- 
ment. $5. Thaibok Fabrics, 
Ltd., 3 East 52 St.. N.Y 


Because of the size and 
volume of content it 
is Necessary to request 
a small deposit of 
$1.00 which will be 
refunded with your 
first order of $5.00 
or more. No depos 
it required from 
Schools, deolers 
or institutions 
Request on let 
terhead 


Sturdy natural rattan stool 
is designed by Francis Mair 
and hand-woven in Hong 
Kong. 16” high. $25.50 at 
William Julius Polk, 4659 
Maryland Ave., St.Louis8,.Mo. 


DEPT. CH SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1708 JACKSON ST., P. O. BOX 2010, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


For the perfect loom 


“Cat” bowl by ceramist 
the answer is Frances Simches can be 
Py “”“ used for fruit, an ash tray, 

L E Cc L E R Cc or just to look at. In shades 
of tan and brown, it is 13” 


+ 


A complete assortment of in diameter, 2” deep. $10 

looms and accessories Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute Art Shop, 310 Gen 
Utica, New York 


esee St., 


Ask for free 
Elegant simplicity, perfect 


inc notes of pewter tea set by 
L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. Frances Felton. Pot stands 
8” high. $60 at the Winsted 
Craft Shop, 686 Main St.. 
Winsted, Connecticut. 


Representing the finest 


good design contemporary jewelry 
: by leading artists of 
is timeless two continents. 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings . . . 
Custom work—redesigning. 


RANT Ave 


¢ 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 
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CRAFTS IN EDUCATION 


Scandinavian Craft Schools 
by GLENN NELSON 


Part Two 


Since my return from Scandinavia, I have been attempting to 
evaluate the significance of the craft programs there and what 
bearing, if any, they might have on our situation in the U.S.A. 
I do believe we have a problem. For example, while strolling 
through any of our large department stores, one cannot help but 
be amazed at the great variety of merchandise. On closer exami- 
nation, however, it is difficult to find items, even expensive 
articles, which could not benefit either in appearance or construc- 
ion from better design. The design cost factor in a mass-produced 
article is of negligible importance. Often a poor design is initially 
as expensive as an excellent one. In any case, the American public 
is entitled to a better choice than it is receiving at present. 

A favorite means of avoiding any discussion of the above is 
to shrug it off as hopeless, due to the inherent poor taste of the 
public. It is true that a large proportion of the U. S. public is still 
design-wise in the Victorian era, but in many cases this is due to 
a lack of opportunity to be otherwise. The laissez-faire attitude 
which has characterized the economic exploitation of the U.S.A. 
cannot be allowed to determine indefinitely the cultural values of 
the nation. Both government and schools have neglected to face 
the question of art in our society. 

The preoccupation over degrees and status has seemingly pre- 
vented our educational institutions from perceiving the importance 
of the designer-craftsman in our culture. It seems to be mere buck- 
passing for universities to shrug off this problem as one for the 
professional art school. In recent years, college art departments, 
particularly at the graduate level, have been competing with the 
private art school for students. It would appear appropriate and 
logical for an integrated design-craft department to develop in 
schools presently having departments of art, engineering, and in- 
dustrial design. At present they do not individually accomplish 
even partially the job that needs to be done. 


The craftsman, then, with more at stake, is perhaps the one most 
in a position to help; but he is unfortunately a captive of his 
own ideology. He has a tendency of late to regard himself as a 
sort of medieval alchemist, performing miracles in his attic, far 
from the crass and hostile public. Only a few, however, can play 
Cellini to the modern Medici. It would therefore seem logical for 
the craftsman, on his own initiative, to make the first contact with 
industry, painful as this experience might be. For with craftsmen 
being like a tribe of gypsies, the reverse will never be likely to 
occur. 

While all the cries of insensitivity ring in my ears, let me relate 
a question put to me in Finland. I was describing to an offical 
in'their Design Society some of my teaching activities. He was 
astonished at the throwing skill I expected of my students. “But,” 
he said, “it is not necessary to go to college to throw on the 
wheel. Fourteen-year-old apprentices can learn this in the factory. 
What we need are skilled designers who also have an understand- 
ing of production methods.” After getting over my chagrin at his 
implied criticism, | must admit that he had made a point. To 
clear up a possible misunderstanding, I should add that the Scan- 
dinavian designer is not only a pencil and paper man. Most of the 
potters, for example, continue to exhibit their one-of-a-kind pieces 
which often serve as taking-off points for production models. 
When I reflect upon all the requests I have for teapots, which are 
a type not available on the market, and how few I can throw 
myself, I am convinced that the Scandinavian system has a great 
deal of merit. 


This is the second installment of a two-part article by Glenn Nelson, 
teacher of ceramics and sculpture at the University of Minnesota. 
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Complete... 


Every Media 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
11 East 36th Street, 1OACCH61, New York 16, N. Y. 


and | may resign at any time thereafter. 


Concise ... Authoritative .. 


©) BILL MY ACCOUNT 


We will send you this new and basic book for the 
professional artist, the student and the hobbyist 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to demonstrate the benefits of membership in the 


Arts AND Crafts BOOK CLUB 


Start your membership with this largest, most comprehensive and authoritative 
encyclopedia of the arts ever published. Each month you will be able to acquire 
the most factual and authoritative books on the arts and crafts—offering thorough 
instructions and fascinating details on painting, ceramics, drawings, sculpture, 
enameling, mosaics, etc. In them you will find lavish full-color plates and “learn 
from” drawings and photographs. THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was 
formed to bring these books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you 
can build an excellent reference library of hard-to-find books, a collection to 


consult and treasure for years. 


MASTERY OF DRAWING By John Moranz. 
A big, beautiful, lifetime art book crammed 
full of 1150 drawings, 8 full color figure stud- 
ies, 400 pages of sage know-how and advice. 
A one-volume art library! 

List Price $10.00 Members’ Price $7.95 


TECHNIQUES OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 
By Frederic Sweney. lt is a com- 
plete and comprehensive guide that brings a 
step-by-step knowledge of bird, fish and ani- 
mal painting. 144 pages, 120 black and white 
plates plus 3 full color plates, 844" x 10%”. 
List Price $10.00 Members’ Price $8.50 


CHINESE DECORATIVE ART. By Martin Fed- 
dersen. A compendium of knowledge that is 
unique in the field of art. Covers the entire 
field of the Chinese decorative arts: ceramic, 
metal-work, bronze, ivory, glass, textiles, am- 
ber, etc. 286 pages, 200 illustrations, 8 in full 
color, 644" x 92". 

List Price $12.50 Members’ Price $8.95 


PAINTING FOR ALL. By Mervyn Levy. A 
practical book for everyone. Selection, pur- 
chase, preparation, use of tools, periods and 
schools of painting, etc. 224 pages, 13 full 
color plates, 50 black and white plates. 754” 
x 10° 

List Price $6.95 Members’ Price $5.95 


WATER COLOR THE HAPPY MEDIUM. By 


Wiliam B. Schimmel lavishly illustrated, 
practical guide that will be hailed by all who 
use this “happy” medium. 109 pages, 56 illus. 


7%" x 10% 


List Price $6 00 Members’ Price $4.95 


PAINTING IN AMERICA, THE STORY OF 450 
vears. By E. P. Richardson. The history of 
American painting from Columbus to the 
present. It deals with every painter who has 
lasting significance, and all important works 
are covered. 170 plates, 17 full-color plates, 
447 pages, 6%" x 10%" 


List Price $11.50 Members’ Price $8.95 


PEN AND INK DRAWING. By Frank Hoar 
and HOW TO DRAW THE DOG. 4 Diana 
Thorne. A dual selection for the professional 
and the student 
Combined List Price $9.50 

Combined Members’ Price $7.50 


Please enroll me as a Member of THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the books I have circled 
at the right and my FREE BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a monthly 
advance Bulletin and I may decline any book by simply returning the printed form always provided. I agree to 
buy as few as four selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve months, 


Start your membership 
with any of these distinguished books 


8. THE VISUAL ARTS. By Wallace S. Baldinger. 


A history and survey of ail the arts and crafts. 
Every signiffcant art form from the 20th cen- 
tury is analyzed—from comic strips to ceram- 
ics, from lithography to landscapes. 4 color 
plates, 172 illus. 308 pages. 7°%4” x 10%” 

List Price $9.50 Members’ Price $7.95 


9. THE ART OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. 


How To Create Space Figures. Sy Louis 
Wolchonok. Points out countless possibilities 
in creating original designs. For all artists and 
craftsmen. 169 pages, many drawings, 842” x 


List Price $8.50 Members’ Price $6.95 


10. THE CRAFT OF OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS. 


By James Watrous. A unique combination—a 
very useful manual of drawings and a very 
readable historical work covering the tech- 
nique of drawing from the Middle Ages to the 
present. 170 pages, 60 illustrations, 744" x 
10%” 


List Price $10.00 Members’ Price $6.95 


11. STYLE IN ART. The Dynamics of Art As Cul- 


tural Expression. By Lincoln Rothschild. A 
major attempt in light of modern psycholog- 
ical insights to explain the variations in arts- 
tic styles from age to age. 82 plates. 

List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $4.95 


12. THE FUNCTIONAL LINE IN PAINTING. 5» 


Aaron Berkman. 49 plates covering the art of 
every age and civilization are used to prove 
the author's thesis. 


List Price $6.00 Members’ Price $3.95 


13. 7000 YEARS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


By Max Wykes-Joyce. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of ceramics. Extensive and valuable sec- 
tion on contemporary ceramics. 276 pages, 86 
plates, 6” x 9”. 


List Price $12.00 Members’ Price $7.95 


14. BOEHM’'S BIRDS. The Porcelain Art of Ed- 


word Marshall Boehm. By frank Cosetino 
A magnificent volume, the permanent record 
of the great porcelain sculpture of Boehm 
17 plates in full-color, more than 80 black 


and white plates. 
List Price $15.00 Members’ Price $11.95 
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an exhibition co-sponsored by the 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts and the Philadelphia Museum College of Art 


and circulated by the American Federation of Arts 
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fabrics international 


director 
Jack Lenor Larsen 


Members of the Advisory Committee a 
E. M. Benson ule 
David R. Campbali 
Cora Carlisle 
Grets Danie! 
Astrid Sampe | 
Elizabeth Bayley Willis 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


David R. Campbeil 
director 


Robert Laurer 
associate director 


Paul Smith 
assistant to the president 


Philadelphia Museum College of Art 


E. M. Benson 
dean 


Richard Kiood 
design coordinator 
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In our industrial age, it is becoming evident that the crafts are beginning 
to change their traditional nature. It is easier now for craftsmen and industry 
to approach one another in a constructive way. 

The hand weaver, like craftsmen in other areas, has found a place in in- 
dustry designing prototypes for quantity production. The hand loom, how- 
ever, still remains an essential tool to work out ideas and to solve the problems 
that manufacturers in the textile field encounter. 

The designer-craftsman who follows a philosophy that accepts the mar- 
riage of imaginary design with technical efficiency contributes greatly to the 
needs of many without losing his identity as an individual artist. 

The American Craftsmen’s Council is vitally interested in promoting a 
fruitful relationship between the craftsman and industry in order to encourage 
continuation of fine craftsmanship and to help develop a demand for good 
design both from industry and the general public. 


DAVID R. CAMPBELL/ Director, Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


Most fabrics are a commodity as dull as dishwater. They cover people and 
things, keeping them warm or ccol according to the heart's desire. Millions 
of yards are spewed from looms and presses the world over. Once in a long 
while someone with love for his cra}! creates fabrics that sing, end we are all 
breathless with astonishment and admiration. This exhibition is a collection 
of pieces of fabric poetry and invention culled from everywhere in the world 
where people still love life and want to spin it in their own way. 


E. M. BENSON/ Dean, Philadelphia Museum College of Art 
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In setting out to realize its.clearly de- 
fined aims, “Fabrics International” points 
a way in which the fabric designer can 
apply his creative energies to the exi- 
gencies of mass production. New proces- 
ses springing from the needs of the 
present and future and their impact on 
technology are represented in the 159 
fabrics shown. They indicate a search 
among already exploited media for new 
relationships to the way in which we 
dress and define space. 

Few people realize that the textile in- 
dustry is one of the three largest in the 
world. Faced with our complex growth 
and social changes, the need for a one 
hundred per cent increase in the produc- 
tion of fabrics of all kinds is evident. The 
problem which faces us today is that of 
“more.” Synthetics are not just interest- 
ing innovations. Their growing use is in- 
evitable—because they are necessary. 

Co-sponsored by the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, New York City, and the 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the exhibition 
is being circulated to major museums 
throughout the U.S.A. by the American 
Federation of Arts. It is shown in Phila- 
de!lphia from September 23 to November 
4, 1961, and in New York City from No- 
vember 17 to January 14, 1962. 

Three general groups are represented 
in “Fabrics International:” (1) fabrics by 
international designers that have been 
judged unique and worthy by the advi- 
sory committee; (2) indigenous fabrics of 
older cultures that seem to have signif- 
icance as continuing standards of excel- 
lence or examples of unexploited tech- 
niques, acting as a stimulus to fresh 
thought; (3) industrial and experimental 
fabrics. 

The painter and the engineer represent 
two extreme aspects of object making. 
Within the realm of industry, however, the 
two can successfully collaborate. In the 
Jacquard-loomed design originally paint- 
ed by Britieh artist William Scott (15), a 
meeting with the industrial craftsmanship 
of the Edinburgh Weavers is effected. 

To make this possible throughout the 
textile arts, fabric making on many levels 
is a necessity along with a continuous re- 
assesament of its function. The exhibition 
links all phases of the process—ranging 
from the directly painted Peruvian 
ceremonial cloth (69) to the Dupont 
chemist-concoeted plastic mesh of mold 
formed Vexar (134). 

The designer-weaver can experiment 
on a hand loom in order to perfect a new 


construction—as did Azalea Thorpe for 
her leather shoe fabric (68)—or work with 
a fabric engineer in the mill, culling from 
the power-driven loom, a pilot model suit- 
able for mass production. Paralleling 
these activities is the individual in direct 
contact with material, leaving upon each 
part of it the mark of his hand and there- 
by keeping alive the link between himself 
and his presont culture—be it rain forest 
or metropolis. 


Properly guided, the machine itself can 
function as designer and experimentalist, 
creating the need for chemists able to im- 
prove the properties of new synthetics 
and textile engineers sensitive to the per- 
formance of new fibers and yarns. Their 
particular knowledge is becoming more 
and more crucial in quantity production. 


It is even possible for the individual 
designing for the power loom to allow 
yarns with which he is working to assert 
their own particular characteristics. The 
innate properties of all yarn are magni- 
fied in the Hurel ribbon high fashion ap- 
pare! fabric from France (139) and the 
experimental grill-like construction of 
cellulose tape by American designer Ed 
Rossbach (11). 


In emphasizing the dimensional aspect 
of fabric construction and use, the old 
techniques of machine-knitting and lace- 
making are re-employed to answer new 
needs. The possible extensions of a 
three-dimensional concept are manifold. 
Ted Hallman’'s jacket of hand-spun yarn 
woven in one piece (13)—a monolithic 
garment requiring no cutting or sewing— 
is one; Hella Skowronski’s mohair and 
stainless steel! fabric (2)—which can be 
molded to a variety of shapes—is an- 
other. There can be developed, on the 
one hand, the multi-element constuction 
(the double cloth using more than one 
warp and more than one weft) and, on the 
other, the fabric whose properties are 
such that it may take a variety of three- 
dimensional shapes. Such is Miriam 
Leefe's cellophane and cotton fabric (61) 
stretcked into sections of a tent. It is not 
unlikely that the function of the fabric 
maker at one point will merge with that 
of the architect. 

In “Fabrics International” the final 
challenge is put to the individual hand- 
craftsman. That he is needed by the sci- 
entist is an inevitability he cannot risk ig- 
noring. And the scientist cannot deny his 
own humanity. The artist's insight binds 
him to his culture. If the two are going 
anywhere, it will have to be together. 
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“Fabrics international,” as | see it, is not 
so much a survey of what is going on in 
the world of fabrics nor, like most textile 
shows, is it a survey of good design on 
the market for a price. Rather, the exhibi- 
tion points up what can be done. 

Of the fabrics around us, which may 
serve to elevate our sense of quality? 
Which exploratory, specialized, or primi- 
tive constructions stretch the imagination 
or extend our vision? 

Innovation in cloth construction is 
keenest in the industrial, not the con- 
sumer fabric areas. New requirements in 
filtration, screening, packaging, reinforc- 
ing, insulation, and other fields have as 
often caused a new fabric as have new 
materials or fabrication processes. The 
main point is that technology can supply 
whatever man is moved to invent. Pro- 
duction can be accomplished and the 
market found. 

Generally, we still think of fabric in 
terms of loom-woven textiles. The looms 
with all their attachments are wonders, 
as trim as automatic clipper ships, but for 
an age of automation and space travel 
they are as archaically limited. The bar- 
rage of automatic attachments above, be- 
side, and under the loom, replace man 
the weaver — not the basic mechanism 
which is still the shed-making, shuttle- 
throwing, beat-up and take-up of the an- 
cient hand loom. Today, the weaver's 
shuttle is slow when compared with hun- 
dreds of needles simultaneously opening 
on warp-knit and lace machines. The 
chopping up of continuous yarns for 
warps and bobbins, winding and rewinding 
them, however quickly, seems wasteful. 

Even more archaic a process is the 
handcraft of cutting up and piecing to- 
gether fabrics to form a consumer prod- 
uct. Shapes, accommodating monolithic 
knitwear — such as sweaters and hose — 
suggest direction for both clothing and 
upholstery. So do heat-seamed thermo- 
plastics. 

There are no automized spray booths 
in “Fabrics international.” There is, how- 
ever, demonstration of an opening fabric 
horizon in which the broad potentials of 
non-woven fabric may, in fact, point up 
the advantages and qualities of woven 
goods and instill a sense of adventure to 
their further developmert. 

The international aspect of the title 
means fabrics selected without limit to a 
single country or style or culture. It does 
not imply an attempt to represent coun- 
tries. All selections are contemporary in 
the sense of current production. 
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The Myriad Worlds Fabric 


by Robert Riley / curator of design laboratory, Brooklyn Museum 


Never before in the history of our world 
has so much been manufactured and 
consumed. Amid this helter-skelter 
abundance, exhibitions such as “Fabrics 
International” serve an important pur- 
pose. They offer us a haven of appraisal 
where we can assess what has been and 
what can be produced. There are ad- 
mitted gaps in this exhibit, areas of craft 
and industry not represented, but we owe 
a debt to its organizers for a brilliantly 
selected library of creative effort. 

Unfortunately, textiles are perishable, 
but because of the accidental preserva- 
tive properties of Danish bogs and the 
dry air of the Andes, our records extend 
back several thousand years. It is evident 
that prehistoric man's ingenuity in knot- 
ting and weaving was staggering. But 
even more than his technical skill was his 
obvious regard for himseif, his interest in 
decoration and attraction. Generic man 
is more than an anthropologist’s tool- 
making animal. He has used and still 
does use textiles to emphasize his rank, 
his prowess in battle, his sexuality, his 
aggression, his tenderness. in a sense, he 
is shown to be a past master at deceit 
and magic. His fabrics glorify the body 
and the home. He strives to impress on 
his follow man his idealized version of 
reality. 

it is the scrutiny and dissection of this 
ideal which illumines the content of a 
culture. What kind of economy could 
produce such complex weaves? What 
manner of religion would use these dec- 
orative forms? Why this color for men 
and the other color for women? Layer by 
layer tha questions reveal the economic 
and social kernel, the inner ideas of a 
community. 

Design ideas are like seeds in the 
wind. Some fall on rocky and barren 
ground, Others send forth roots and 
flourish. ideas are grounded in the econ- 


omy and history of their community. They 
grow, blossom, wither. New ones con- 
stantly arise adapted to their shifting 
physical environment. But transplanting 
is a tricky business. The designs of feu- 
dal Persia are borrowed by commercial 
France. What extraordinary hybrids they 
become. Viollet-le-Duc reaches back to 
the Middle Ages to express the bour- 
geois grardeurs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From such specious grafting can 
only grow eclectic horror. 

And yet how often our designers, 
craftsmen, and manufacturers fall into 
this trap. History repeats itself. What was 
good once must be good again. Would 
that these too durable maxims might die 
the death they deserve. The world would 
be well rid of cheap “toiles,” inept 
“gothic” enamels, and “reproductions” 
to soothe the timid. 

The pervasive emphasis on techniques 
in “Fabrics International” is neither a 
whimsica! nor mechanical choice. Rather, 
it is a well-considered direction. To the 
designer, the outer appearance of an ob- 
ject is not as relevant as the inner struc- 
ture, which makes the outer appearance 
possible. The ideas of technique are 
long-lived and are constantly reworked 
for new experiments, new expressions. 
The luxurious net shown by Sheila Hicks 
and Rufino Reyes (31) uses a technique 
as old as primitive man knotting a fish net 
or grandmother making Carrickmacross 
lace. Yet what has evolved is beautifully 
fresh, contemporary material. The looped 
Japanese paper fabric from the Ameri- 
can Import Company (124} is woven over 
wires in the same way our Victorians 
wove their plush, but there is no nostalgia 
in this crisp interpretation. 

In these two fabrics we see excellent 
products of the handcraftsman and the 
industrial machine. This is neither a 
vague nor tenuous relationship. Each is 

(continued on page 45) 
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Uncer the direction of the 
Edinburgh Weavers, the 
Jacquard loom has effectively 
reproduced a painted design 
by 8ritish artist William Scott. 
The all wool black-and-white 
figured damask is remarkably in 
sympathy with painted 
shapes, yet maintains its 
essential quality as 

fabric. The craftsman and 

ion engineer here become 
intermediaries between the 
original idea of the painter 
and its result in 

production fabric. Detail. 
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U.S.A., to achieve production prototype of a casement with body, 


slip resistance, and splendid light diffusion. Detail. 


4 The natural crimp of mohair is employed by Sue Goldberg, 
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Cabled natural linen is used in a heavy 
patterned leno construction to 

= produce casement designed by Anni Albers, 
U.S.A., for Knoll Associates. Detail. 


Upholstery fabric designed by 

Paul Maute, Germany, for 

Knoll Associates, uses hand-spun 
natural wool filling on a cotton warp 
in a mock plain weave with binder 
picks for solidity. Detail. 


Leno suiting designed by Ria Herlinger, 
U.S.A., suggests bulk without 

weight. Black, rust, red, and gold 

warp of worsted and weft of 

wool and reindeer hair produce fabric 
both porous and elastic. Detail. 
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From the hand loom —new ideas and scope 
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19 Left: interlacing of dark blue mohair yarn on skip-dented 


white linen ground makes a weaver's puzzle of this 


experimental casement woven by Marie Howell, U.S.A. Detail. 


Skowronski, U.S.A., employs linen warp with filling of white 


3 Sumptuous experimental coating plain-woven by Hella 
calfskin strips, silk and metallic threads. Detail. 
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141 Left: Oblique battening is used to achieve the eccentric diagonal 
filling stripes in this natural linen and white cotton 
casement designed by Jack Lenor Larsen, U.S.A., 
and manufactured in Italy. The random reversing twill damask in 
solid bands repeats the rhythmic diagonal play. Detail. 


25 To expose rich hand-spun alpaca yarn, an open weave is used 
on this hand-loomed coating by Trude Guermonprez, U.S.A. 
A fine, tight backing warp gives the fabric stability. Detail. 
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The designer-craftsman as his own producer 


White string composition on black burlap by Marie Kelly, U.S.A., indicates 43 
the designer-craftsman's current concern with media innovations. 
Exploratory, playful, these expressions are, nonetheless, a fertile 
incubation for new form and technology. Detail. 
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A traditional brocading technique is used by 
Birgitta Faust, Sweden, to enrich her 

plaided apparel fabric. Against a wool ground, 
the polished linen float areas effect a 
textural relief and condition the brown, black, 
purple, and gold color pattern. Detail. 


Batik process is used in hand production of this 
cotton dress fabric from India in colors 
of rose, blue, gold, black, and white. Detail. 
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wa 7 8: Opposite page (left): Saran monofilament warp and gauze weave 
give stability to a hand-woven veil of fine linen and 
“ a : s Sep goat hair in natural grays and off-white, for use as a casement, 
HH by Margaret Burlew, U.S.A. Detail. 
64 
- a net Opposite page (right): An apparel fabric of great warmth and 
ta ' hardiness, hand-woven by Alice Parrott, U.S.A., makes 
use of hand-spun and hand-dyed wool to enhance close valued 
“e Tht stripes of browns, golds, and oranges. Detail. 
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Kay Sekimachi, U.S.A., manipulates simple 
44 gauze weave of natural linen and jute to effect a 
strong decorative silhouette. Detail. 
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Dynamic geometry in sepia and black stencil! 
print vigorously enriches a plain-woven 
cotton kimono from Japan. Detail. 


Opposite page: Bark juice is used to paint 
indigenous Indian design on warp-striped 
cotton ceremonial cloth from the Amazon 
Valley of Peru. Enlarged detail. 
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In this Japanese summer kimono fabric, the 
technique of hand printing on wet and dry 
cloth produces crisp lines and tinted washes 
on white cotton ground. Detail. 
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Natural modulation of hand-spun ungraded fiber gives 
this plain-woven Berber coating an authentic 

character which suggests that hand spinning —not 
hand-weaving — was the sacrifice of the industrial 
revolution. Fabric is imported from Morocco by Margit 
Pinter for Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., U.S.A. Detail. 

21 


Tatami weave with hand-knotted flossa pile achieves 
dimension in color — cinnamon, gold, and blue- 

gray — in aniline dyed sisal floor covering designed 

by Ruben Eshkanian and Jack Lenor Larsen, 

U.S.A., and executed by craftsmen in Taiwan. Detail. 
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Cpposite page (top): In her pilot fora hi-fi speaker 
cloth, Finland’s Marjatta Metsovaara-Nystré6m 
uses warp of plastic yarn with filling of plastic 

and wire to structure a fabric which is strong 

yet open enough not to muffle sound. Detail. 


Opposite page (bottom): For woven shoji panels, 
Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A., achieves a gauzy dimensional 
play by interweaving sheer synthetic braid and 

linen ratine with plastic mesh and chenille. Detail. 


Top: Guimped and cabled Lurex with core of 
nylon yarn is used to loom industrially produced 
silver and gold casement fabric designed by 
Marie Nichols, U.S.A. Detail. 


Bottom: Raschel-knitted “Saran Net” is designed as 
a casement fabric by Ellen Siegel, U.S.A. The 
rigidity of the Saran monofilament and its 

high susceptibility to heat setting give 

dimensional stability to an open knit and make 
practical its structural pattern. Detail. 
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Machined lace 
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129 Top: Traditional lace ground pattern is employed in a Color portfolio 


decorative casement of natural cotton. Made in Germany on 

Nottingham looms, it shows lace-making techniques 

have many applications where production speed and economy 6 
are increasingly necessary. Detail 


Hand-woven wool gauze by Lea Van P. Miller, U.S.A., 
employs leno pattern on a leno ground. Detail. 


62 In hand-painted cotton apparel fabric by 
Ollie Reinheimer, Brazil, dyes are applied directly 
on wet cloth, diffusing the edges of color bands 
in close toned composition. Detail. 


142 Bottom: Precisely engineered pattern of Raschel knit 
Rovana achieves a stable and flameproof casement produced 
by Larsen Design Corp., U.S.A., and demonstrates the 
designer's application of knitting machine 103 Vegetable-dyed wool, felted and 
technique to synthetic yarn. Detail Seeeed for warmth. le wouen 
in twill stripe on 3-foot wide 
loom in Bhutan for domestic use 
as apparel fabric. Detail. 


8 !na Pola Stout, U.S.A., designer's composition 
“blanket,” each section, like the one shown, 
is in balance both technically and : 
esthetically in color, weave, and pattern; ‘’ 
and the composition as a whole is also > 
in harmony. Thus each section not only has its 
individual unity but also its share of the 
unity of the entire composition. 


107 Dense brocade of fine metallic yarns on a silk 
ground is hand-woven in Thailand. The quality and fine 
scale of the yarns, their affinity in texture, a 
and their close color and value relationship 
give the pattern unity and dignity. Detail. 
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The machine as designer: 


synthetics 


135, 136 


~~~ 


Left and far right: Two sizes of expandable mesh, 
developed by Dupont, U.S.A., for packaging of 
breakables such as bottles and light bulbs, 

are made of tubular Vexar, produced by extruding 
polyethylene directly into net form ina 

single operation. Enlarged details. 


144 


Center: Rope developed by Allied Chemical 

Co., U.S.A., for the marine industry is a striking 
innovation. With a plastic attachment 

which allows the end of one piece of rope to be 
inserted (not knotted) into a section of 

the braided Caprolan nylon structure, it becomes 
self-tying. Detail. 
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The simple flower like pattern produced by a Japanese paper-making technique 
is also applicable to such materials as felt. The process is 

similar to silk-screen printing, except that the deposit is structural 
and the ground cloth—a screen—is removed. The technique is 
flexible, adaptable to plastics and rapid production, and produces a soft, 
natural edge. Enlarged detail 


Paper as fabric 


30 
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Paper fiber and jute cord are combined to machine-produce 
lightweight fabric with a hand-loomed look for decorative uses 
where strength is not necessary, such as wall coverings 

or framed screens. Made in Japan, double cloth construction is 
used as an ornamental, patterning device, forming cross 
shapes on a plain weave. Detail. 


7 124 
All-paper fiber frisé forms a crisp chalk-white random bas-relief 
for wall covering or millinery use. Woven in Japan, fabric 
shows a fresh, playful attitude toward the material. 
Enlarged detail. 


126 


“Kaycel,” product of Kimberly-Stevens Corp., U.S.A., is 
formed when cellulose is applied to both sides 
of nylon web. Significant of the growing research 


in the manufacture of paper and non-woven fabrics, 
ahh 
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Opposite page: 


Top left: Pilot model for shoe fabric by Azalea Thorpe, 
U.S.A., employs a continuous filling of finely 

stripped brown calfskin, a warp of black linen, cotton, 
and nylon. Random color and texture result from 
natural twisting of the leather in production. Detail. 


Top right: Marianne Strengell, U.S.A., exploits the inherent 
qualities of synthetic yarn in open plain weave 

of a flameproof casement fabric that is essentially 

rustic in character. Striped silver and 

brown warp is ribbon-like Rovana from Dow Chemical Co. 
Dull gray slub is Eastman Verel. Enlarged detail. 


Below left: In this plain-woven casement by Denmark's 
Paula Trock, the filling of transparent 

acetate disappears against the light. Only the homespun 
white wool warp is visible. At night, the soft 

iridescence of the synthetic film creating a plane 

of light reflection. Enlarged detail. 


139 


Below right: In this high fashion suiting of black and white 
Orlon ribbon, developed by Hurel of Paris, the 

random modulation is caused not by weave or material but 
by natural fold of the ribbon. Enlarged detail. 


The dominant personality of yarn 


Ed Rossbach, U.S.A., emphasizes the natural twist of flat 
black cellulose ribbons in his experimental gauze. 

A large scale grill is formed as pairs of intertwining 

warp cross adjoining pairs of weft. Detail. 
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Featherweight tie-dyed crepe silk sari illustrates dynamic 
tradition of cloth decoration and personal 

adornment in India. White, yellow, and magenta ties 

define the vast scarlet and emerald chevrons. Detail. 


90 Right: Rich variety of pattern derives from superimposing 
of ikat and brocade bands on basic cotton plaid 
in this hand-woven apparel fabric from India. Detail. 


111 Opposite page: Simple embroidery is used in strong 
patterns in this Agami Naga costume 

from Assam, India. Hand stitchery is of white, orange, 

and yellow on black cotton. Detail. 
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Kente cloth is loomed with filling-face 

silk repp in narrow strips which are 

sewn together to form the toga-like garment 
traditional in Ghana. Tapestry and 

brocade techniques with plain weave stripes 
form a bold geometric pattern 

which is completed in the sewing process 


105 


Right: Tafetta-like silk is enriched with 
simple warp brocade in apparel 

fabric by weavers in Mandalay, Burma. The 
light, crisp hand, the precise 

pattern, the clean, sparkling dark and light 
color all contribute to its summer 

coolness. Enlarged detail. 
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Superimposition of abstract 


cloth tubular 


obi, hand-woven of silk and metallic 


patterns make this intricate and 


inspired double 


which the Japanese have always held the 


threads, a characteristic expression of 
art of the textile. Detail. 


the deep esthetic reverence with 
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96 Tribal garment, monolithic in terms of use rather than construction, 
from Lushai Hills, India, combines warp-face silk stripes 
with filling-face wool stripes to form an unusual and puckered plaid. 
This is further enriched with brocade and tapestry patterning. 
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The dimensional concept 
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13 Monolithic in terms of construction (the fabric is shaped for the 
apparel style, to be draped or joined as is, but not to be cut and 
reshaped), a jacket with no seams by Ted Hallman, U.S.A., 
points the way to direct and wasteless production. 

Using heavy natural gray hand-spun wool, complex and unique 
tubular weaving makes warp yarns become filling in the 

sleeves. The perfection of a design incorporating so many innovations 
is almost as rare as the innovations themselves. 
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Opposite page (top): Hat designed by Ruben Eshkanian, U.S.A., 
is woven in the round directly on the loom. 

Executed by hand weavers in Taiwan, it is shaped 
three-dimensionally of two-ply twisted hinoki— 

cypress wood shavings—plaited with pile. The same technique 
could be used to build a stool or a house. 


61 


Opposite page (bottom): Sections of an experimental elastic 
fabric woven by Miriam Leefe, U.S.A., using two-ply 
cellophane and cotton warp with Banlon roving for the fill, 

are stretched to form model of architect Morrison's 

tent—one in a series being developed for production. Fabric 
is spongy enough to provide heat and sound insulation. 


31 


Below left: Experimenting with an ancient weave for contemporary 
uses, fabric by Sheila Hicks and Rufino Reyes, Mexico, 

is made of hand-spun natural beige wool in a Zapotec 

Indian technique that employs a knotted base with a 

twisted and wrapped superstructure. Detail. 
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Below right: Hella Skowronski, U.S.A., combines malleable 
stainless steel spring wire with conventional yarns to achieve 
pilot model for a reinforced sling upholstery fabric. 

Its resilience, flexibility, and shape retention allow it to 

be molded for various uses including millinery. Detail. 
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The decorative print 


45 Above left: For use as apparel fabric, simple batik 


print on heavy cotton in which white 

lines are hand drawn with resist before dyeing 
is by English designer Michael O'Connell. 
Detail. 


Left: When black cotton fabric is printed with 
black lacquered roller, simple repeat pattern 

reflects the light. A technique 

employed in Japan, it is an example of 

simple but effective innovations in printing for 
mass production. Detail. 


Opposite page (top): Pilot model for “Pinwheel,” 
a screen print by James Howell, U.S.A., 

uses orange, magenta, and red water base dyes. 
Pattern is achieved by ingenious turning 

of a single screen. Detail. 


Opposite page (bottom): “Pinji,” brown on 

white blotch print, is designed for use 

as drapery fabric by Rolf Middelboe of Denmark. 
Ground is satin weave cotton. Detail. 
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Screen-printed cotton drapery 
fabric designed by painter 
Robart Dodd of England for the 
Edinburgh Weavers uses 

red, bive, and green vat dyes 
which overlay. Dotail. 


The Myriad Worlds of Fabric (continued from page 8) 


dependent upon the other. The crafts- 
man can show the machine what to do 
and the machine can profitably produce 
his work. Stupid controversy pitting one 
against the other is the conversational 
bulwark of sectarian cliques afraid to 
step beyond their doors. The real area 
of controversy is found in trying to raise 
the technical and artistic standards of 
both. 

Througliout American crafts and in- 
dustry today we are faced with the seri- 
ous problem of nurturing creativity. The 
problem is not one of producing, by some 
as yet undiscovered process, more crea- 
tive people. There are plenty of those in 
our midst buried under mechanical, mun- 
dane jobs producing “what will sell.” In 
more concisa terms, these potentially 
creative people are engaged in watering 
down the creative works of others to be 
mass produced for a mysterious “mass 
market.” It is this aim of large segments 
of the manufacturing and merchandising 
industries which has reised unhealthy 
piratical competition and a dreary same- 
ness of design. It is precisely because 
they have no contact with the ultimate 
consumer that they frantically steal each 
other's “best sellers” without any at- 
tempt to preserve an identity. The truth 
is that the designer, the manufacturer, 
and the store buyer never meet with 
their mass market, and no expensive 
opinion surveys are going to help them 
understand it. Thure is no !1BM machine 
to replace a merchant's imagination. 

Fortunately, several manufacturers 
flourish with the realization that an inex- 
pensive product can also be well de- 
signed, that their own identity is more 
important than the opportunistic quick 
sale. They have survived the competition 
of cheap knock-offs. They pay the best 
creative minds to evolve new products. 
The laminate and yarn fabric produced 
by the Kaycel process and shown by the 
Kimberly-Stevens Corporation (126) is 
one example of fruitful experiment by 
industry, 

It is often bitter reality that the explo- 
sions of war set off a chain reaction of 
technological development. Since World 
War I! we have revealed entire new areas 
of textile fibers. While it is true that tech- 
nological developments do not of them- 
selves produce new designs or new 
ideas, here are unearthed an exciting 
series of unfamiliar problems and chal- 
lenges for the designer. Molded and dis- 
posable clothing is no longer visionary. 
New finishes, new fiber potentialities will 
eventually lead to new techniques and 
products. The craftsman’s role must be 
touted. Exhibits such as Ellen Siegel's 


Saran knit (1) and the Howells’ vinyl- 
based fabric (18) are weathervanes. They 
point out imaginative uses of materials 
employed for their own peculiar proper- 
ties. They show to industry that the evo- 
lution of a fabric is as important as its 
production. 

American industry is recognized and 
should rightly be praised for its remark- 
able productivity. Far too little is known 
of the engineering geniuses who make 
its prosperity possible, but at least these 
people are integrated into and paid Sy 
industry. The creative designers are too 
often locked out or are too proudly in- 
sular to inform themselves of produc- 
tion necessities. They lack the artisan's 
spirit of manufacture. In the main their 
ideas are pirated without recognition or 
payment. It is an unhealthy situation. Our 
giant textile firms have the financial re- 
sources to effect at least a partial cure. 

it is no wonder that Americans look 
with envy to other countries of the world. 
We do not produce anything as beautiful 
as the fabrics of more ancient cultures. 
“Fabrics International” is replete with 
handsome examples, such as tapestry 
strips from Ghana (116). There are mear- 
velously complex weaves in the Japa- 
nese obis and the superb silk royal longhi 
from Burma (105). The luxurious simplic- 
ity of the Moroccan wool (34) is hard to 
surpass. Also extraordinary are the deft 
hands of the people of Taiwan which 
wove the sisal floor covering (21). 

Unique in the exhibition is painter Wil- 

liam Scott's Jacquard design for the 
Edinburgh Weavers (15). The transition 
from painting to weave is often deriva- 
tive and unsuccessful. In this fabric the 
free, unpretentious design is brilliantly 
evolved in the texture of the weave. 
_ It is indeed a fine show that Jack 
Lenor Larsen has compiled. We are so 
often tied down with “realistic” problems 
that we miss the joy of seeing and doing. 
There is poetry in this show. As Rokert 
Louis Stevenson wrote in “The Lantern 
Bearers”: “The ground of man's joy is 
often hard to hit. . . For to look at the 
man is but to court deception. We shall 
see the trunk from which he draws his 
nourishment; but he himself is above and 
abroad in the green dome of foliage, 
hummed through by winds and 
by nightingales. And the true realism 
were that of the poets, to climb after him 
like a squirrel, and catch some glimpse 
of the heaven in which he lives. And the 
true realism, always and everywhere, is 
that of the poets: to find out where joy 
resides, and give it a voice far beyond 
singing. 

“For to miss the joy is to miss aii.” 
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ELLEN SIEGEL, U.S.A. / distributor, Ellen Siege! Designs, U.S.A. / Raschel 
knit / monofilament Saran / casement 

HELLA SKOWRONSKI, U.S.A. / hand-woven, wef: pattern weave / 
mohair-viscose blend, wool, stainless stee! wire / pilot model for seating 

HELLA SKOWRONSKI, U.S.A. / distributor, Paul Siegel, U.S.A. / linen, 
sitk, calfskin, metallic threads / upholstery and apparel 

SUE GOLDBERG, U.S.A. / production prototype, plain weave / mohair / 
casement 

CLARISSA RINAKER, U.S.A. / hand-woven warp brocade / jute / experimental 

LEA VAN P. MILLER, U.S.A. / hand-woven leno gauze / linen, wool / casement 

POLA STOUT, U.S.A. / producer, Pola Stout Designs, U.S.A. / 
power-loomed, steep diagonal twill / worsted / suiting 

POLA STOUT, U.S.A. / producer, Pola Stout Designs, U.S.A. / worsted / 
power-loomed blanket design 

ROSSBACH, U.S.A. / hand-woven, plain weave with ikat (space 
dyed yarn) / linen, silk / experimental 

ROSSBACH, U.S.A. / block print, warp stripe / rayon, silk / experimental 

ED ROSSBACH, U.S.A. / gauze construction / cellulose ribbons / 
experimental / Larsen Design Corporation Collection 

ROSSBACH, U.S.A. / vat dye resist with stencil / cotton / experimental 

TED HALLMAN, U.S.A. / hand-woven tubular plain weave; monolithic 
garment / hand-spun wool / seamless jacket 

TED HALLMAN, U.S.A. / hand-woven double cloth / wool, rayon / 
experimental panel 

WILLIAM SCOTT, ENGLAND / producer, Edinburgh Weavers, England; 
distributor, Dan Cooper Design Corp., U.S.A. / Jacquard weave in figured 
damask / wool / drapery or upholstery 

ROBERT DODD, ENGLAND / producer, Edinburgh Weavers, England; 
distributor, J. H. Thorpe, U.S.A. / screen printed / 
vat dyes on cotton / drapery 

JAMES HOWELL, U.S.A. / silk-screen printed / linen with water base 
dyes / pilot model for drapery 

HOWELL DESIGN ASSOCIATES, U.S.A. / distributor, Interchemical Corp., 
U.S.A. / base fabric printed then coated and embossed / 
vinyl on cotton / upholstery or wall covering 

MARIE HOWELL, U.S.A. / hand-woven in decorated plain weave / 
linen, mohair / experimental casement 

MARIE HOWELL, U.S.A. / double cloth with slubbed Yami decoration / cotton, 
rayon / experimental 

RUBEN ESHKANIAN and JACK LENOR LARSEN, U.S.A. / producer, 
Taiwan hand weavers; distributor, Alison T. Seymour, U.S.A. / tatami 
weave with flossa pile / aniline dyed sisal! / wall or floor covering 

RUBEN ESHKANIAN, U.S.A. / producer, Taiwan hand weavers / plaited / 
natural jute, coconut fiber, dyed sisal / hat 

RUBEN ESHKANIAN, U.S.A. / producer, Taiwan hand weavers / hand-plaited 
with pile / two-ply, twisted hinoki (cyprus wood shavings) / hat 

RUBEN ESHKANIAN, U.S.A. / producer, Taiwan hand weavers; laminated 
by Polyplastex, U.S.A. / woven in plain weave with knotted 
sisal filling / crude jute and sisal; vinyl and cardboard / wall coveing 

TRUDE GUERMONPREZ, U.S.A. / hand-woven double weave / 
hand-spun llama wool, sheep wool, mercerized cotton / apparel 

TRUDE GUERMONPREZ, U.S.A. / distributor, Herbert Meyer, Inc., U.S.A. / 
power-loomed brocade / cotton, silk / apparel 

BIRGITTA FAUST, SWEDEN / hand-woven brocade / linen, cotton / apparel 

MARIE NICHOLS, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Marie Nichols Fabrics, 
U.S.A. / power-ioomed, plain weave / Lurex with core of nylon 
yarn /casement 

MARIE NICHOLS, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Marie Nichols Fabrics, 
U.S.A. / power-loomed with coated back / multi-filament nylon, 
mercerized cotton / upholstery 


JUNE GROFF, U.S.A. / hand-painted / white linen / upholstery 
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SHEILA HICKS, MEXICO / producer, Rufino Reyes, Mexico / knotted base 
with twisted and wrapped superstructure / hand-spun wool / experimental 
SHEILA HICKS, MEXICO / weaving, wrapping, twining / wool / 
experimental / loaned by Cora Carlyle and William Segal 
SHEILA HICKS, MEXICO / hand-woven in plain weave with wrapped 
warp / hand-spun wool / experimental 
MARGIT PINTER, FRANCE / producer, Berber weavers, Morocco; distributor, 
Thaibok Fabrics, Lid., U.S.A. / hand-woven, plain weave / 
hand-spun wool / apparel and upholstery 
YOSHIKO KAWABATA, JAPAN / batik / dyes on leather / apparel 
PAULA TROCK for SPINDEGAARDEN, DENMARK / plain weave / 
homespun wool, acetate film / casement 
GOTA TRAGARDH, SWEDEN / producer, Ab Stobo, Sweden / 
screen printed /-cotton / drapery 
MARIANNE STRENGELL, U.S.A. / producer, Forster Textile 
Mills, Inc., U.S.A.; loaned by Dow Chemical Co., U.S.A. / power-loomed, 
plain weave / Rovane, Vere! yarns / flameproof casement 
MARGARET BURLEW, U.S.A. / hand-wovon, combination of tabby, twill, 
leno weaves / monofilament Saran, linen, rayon, goat hair / casement 
NAOMI WHITING, U.S.A. / braidv, and linked / four-ply polished India 
jute cord, brass findings / space divider 
EDWARD WORMLEY, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Franklin Harward, 
Inc., U.S.A, / power-loomed, plain weave; piece dyed / 
silk, cotton, linen / upholstery 
BEATA SIMBERG-EHRSTROM, FINLAND / producer and distributor, Kotivilla 
Oy, Finland / hand-woven, 
plain weave / wool / scarf 
MARIE KELLY, U.S.A. / stitchery / burlap, cotton / experimental 
KAY SEKIMACHI, U.S.A. / hand-woven, plain weeve with weft wrapping / 
linen, jute / space divider 
MICHAEL O'CONNELL, ENGLAND / batik / dyes on cotton / apparel 
ROLF MIDDELBOE, DENMARK / producer, Unika-Vaev A/S, Denmark / 
blotch print on satin weave / cotton / drapery 
MARJATTA METSOVAARA NYSTROM for METSOVAARA OY, FINLAND / 
open plain weave / copper wire, linen / screening 
MARJATTA METSOVAARA NYSTROM for METSOVAARA OY, FINLAND / 
plain weave / plastic monofilament, wire / speaker cloth 
DOROTHY LIEBES, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Dorothy Liebes Designs, 
U.S.A. / plain weave / linen ratine, braid, chenille, plastic 
mesh / shoji panelling 
DOROTHY LIEBES, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Dorothy Liebes 
Designs, U.S.A. / hand-woven, plain weave / cotton, rayon, 
silk, wool, Lurex / decorative panel 
DOROTHY LIEBES, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Eagle Ottawa Leather 
Co., U.S.A. / hand-woven, plain weave / leather / structural upholstery 
DOROTHY LIEBES, U.S.A. / producer, Quaker Lace Co., U.S.A. / 
lace; Nottingham loom / plied linen / casement 
DORA JUNG, FINLAND / Jacquard damask / linen / tablecloth / 
LDC Collection 
FALCONETTO, ITALY / producer and distributor, Falconetto, Italy / 
Jacquard brocade / silk / apparel 
KEN SCOTT, ITALY / producer and distributor, Falconetto, Italy / 
screen printed / cotton velvet / apparel 
Fi HERLINGER FABRICS, INC., U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Ria 
Herlinger Fabrics, Inc., U.S.A. / power-loomed, leno weave / 
worsted, wool, reindeer hair / apparel 
CLARENCE HOUSE, U.S.A. / producer, unknown, Italy; distributor, Clarence 
House, U.S.A. / filling brocade / bleached horsehair, rayon / upholstery 
CLARENCE HOUSE. U.S.A. / producer, unknown, France; distributor, Clarence 
House, U.S.A. / embossed space dyed plush / mohair, cotton / upholstery 
CLARENCE HOUSE, U.S.A. / producer, unknown, England; distributor, 
Clarence House, U.S.A. / hand-blocked on satin weave / cotton / drapery 
CLARENCE HOUSE, U.S.A. / producer, unknown, Italy; distributor, Clarence 
House, U.S.A. / warp printed, plain weave / silk / upholstery 
MIRIAM LEEFE, U.S.A. / hand-woven / two-ply cellophane, cotton, 
Banion / tent membrane with eccentric warp 
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OLLIE REINHEIMER, BRAZIL / hand-painted / dyes on cotton / apparel 
HESTER CUNNINGHAM, U.S.A. / foam rubber printed / cotton / apparel 
ALICE PARROTT, U.S.A, / hand-woven, plain weave / hand-spun, 
vegetable-dyed wool / apparel 
AGE FAITH-ELL, SWEDEN / producer, Erikebergs Vaveri AB, Sweden: 
distributor, Emil R. Boman Aktie Bolag, Sweden / power-loomed in plain 
and warp pattern weave / linen, cotton / casement 
ANNI ALBERS, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Knoll Associates, U.S.A. / 
hand-woven, patterned leno weave / cable linen / drapery 
ANNI ALBERS, U.S.A. / knitted / linen / experimental 
AZALEA THORPE, U.S.A. / power-loomed, plain weave / 
calfskin, cotton, iinen, nylon / pilot model for shoe fabric 
MIRIAM FREDENTHAL, U.S.A. / patterned fleece / wool, mohair / experimental 
ARUNDEL CLARKE, U.S.A. / distributor, Arundel Clarke, U.S.A. / 
sateen weave / horsehair, cotton / upholstery 
JEANNE MCINTYRE, U.S.A. / twined plait / hand-spun wool / experimental 
PAUL MAUTE, GERMANY / distributor, Knoll Associates, U.S.A. / 
hand-woven in mock plain weave with spray coated backing / 
hand-spun wool, cotton / upholstery 
SUZANNE HUGUENIN, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Knoll Associates, 
U.S.A. / power-loomed, plain weave / homesoun nylon / upholstery 
RUSSEL WRIGHT, U.S.A. / power-loomed / rayon ribbon / 
experimental casement 
RUSSEL WRIGHT, U.S.A. / producer, Forster Textile Mills, Inc., U.S.A. / 
power-loomed in plain weave / cut Mylar film, cotton / casement 
LILLY E. HOFFMANN, U.S.A. / plain weave / linen / vertical fluted blinds 
LILLY E. HOFFMANN, U.S.A, / knit / acetate / casement 
LILLY E. HOFFMANN, U.S.A. / knitted / linen / casement 
Z. NISHIKAWA, JAPAN / distributor, Charlies H. Demarest, Inc., U.S.A. / 
open weave with pulled eccentric warp / ramie / decorative 
ANTON MAIX CO., U.S.A. / producer, Anton Maix, U.S.A. / cotton / 
Jacquard, underfloat filling brocade, hand clipped / drapery 
ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / stenciled / cotton / kimono / 
loaned by Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A. 
ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / combination of pristing on wet and dry cloth / 
cotton / kimono / loaned by Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A. 
ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / filling brocade on leno ground, lined / silk, metallic 
yarns / obi / loaned by Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A. 
ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / hand-woven tubular double clott / silk, 
metallic yarns / obi / LDC Collection 
TRADITIONAL, INDIA / distributor, Far Eastern Fabrics, U.S.A. / 
tie and dye / silk / sari 
TRADITIONAL, INDIA / distributor, Far Eastern Fabrics, U.S.A. / 
batik print / cotton / apparel 
TRADITIONAL, INDIA / distributor, Far Eastern Fabrics, U.S.A. / Fulkari 
polychrome embroidery / sti: on cotton ground / apparsl 
INDIGENOUS, BHUTAN / hand-woven, plain weave / silk, linen / 
apparel / LDC Collection 
INDIGENOUS AMAZONAS INDIANS, PERU / hand-painted / bark juice on 
hand-woven cotton / apparel / LDC Collection 
INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven, ikat with warp brocade / 
cotton / apparel / LDC Collection 
EVROPEAN TRANSLATION OF MOROCCAN PROTOTYPE / hand-woven 
weft pattern weave / wool, cotton / experimenial / LDC Collection 
MANDALAY WEAVERS, BURMA / hand-woven, tapestry technique / 
silk / appare! / LDC Collection 
MANDALAY WEAVERS, BURMA / hand-woven filling brocade / 
sitk / apparel / LDC Collection 
INDIGENOUS, SOUTH VIETNAM / plaited / maguey / hammock / 
LDC Collection 
TRADITIONAL NAGA, ASSAM, INDIA / hand-woven, warp face and filling face 
stripes with brocade and tapestry decoration / silk, cotton, wool / 
apparel / loaned by Elizabeth Bayley Willis, U.S.A. 
INDIGENOUS, "NDIA / hand-woven, warp faced twill / filament silk / 
apparel / loaned by Elizabeth Bayley Willis, U.S.A. 
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eo $7 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven, twill / sitk / apparel / 

a loaned by Elizabeth Bayley Willis, U.S.A. 

ae’ 9 TRADITIONAL BANDHAN! SARI, INDIA / block print on banded snd 
, brocaded plain weave / cotton, metallic threads / apparel / loaned by 

All-India Handioom Boerd, India 


CONTEMPORARY DESIGN, INDIA / filling ikat / silk / apparel / 
loaned by All-India Handloom Board, India 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN, INDIA / distributor, All-India Handioom Board, 
india / discontinuous brocade with leno / hand-spun silk and wool on 
cotton warp / casement 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN, INDIA / distributor, All-India Handioom Board / 
plain-woven stripe on printed warp / silk, cotton, metallic threads / 
apparel 
TRADITIONAL, INDIA / striped discontinuous filling brocade / 
wool / mat / All-india Handioom Board Collection 
INDIGENOUS, BHUTAN / hand-woven, embroidered twill, felted and 
fleeced / wool / apparel / LDC Collection 
INDIGENOUS, MEXICO / hand-woven, warp ikat / cotton / 
rebossa fabric / LDC Collection 
MANDALAY WEAVERS, BURMA / hand-woven, warp brocade / silk / 
apparel / LDC Collection 
INDIGENOUS, THAILAND / hand-screoned print / cotton / apparel / 
loaned by Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A. 
TRADITIONAL, THAILAND / distributor, Thaibok, Ltd., U.S.A. / hand-woven 
filling brocade / silk, metallic yarns / apparel 
INDIGENOUS, CAMBODIA / hand-woven, weft ikat / silk / appare! 
TRADITIONAL, THAILAND / distributor, Thaibok, Ltd., U.S.4\. / hand-woven, 
double ikat / silk / apparel 
110 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / screen printed / cotton, raffia / decorative / 
loaned by Fiora Penasanda, Japan 
111 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven and embroidered / cotton / apparel / 
loaned by Henrietta Granvilie, U.S.A. 
112 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven, plain weave / silk and gold yarns / 
sari / loaned by Henrietta Gratwille, U.S.A. 
113 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-printed / cotton muslin / apparel / 
loaned by Henrietta Granville, U.S.A. 
ee 114 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven / cotton / apparel / 
4 loaned by Henrietta Granville, U.S.A. 
115 INDIGENOUS, INDIA / hand-woven, plain weave / silk / vari / 
loaned by Henrietta Granville, U.S.A. 
116 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF KENTE WEAVERS, GHANA / hand-woven, 
Pet filling face repp with tapestry and brocading / silk / apparel / 
loaned by Ghana Information Service, U.S.A. 


vat 117 INDIGENOUS, YORUBA TRIBE, NIGERIA / hand-woven, discontinuous filing | 
apparel / loaned by Sidney Williams, U.S.A. 


4 118 INDIGENOUS, NIGERIA / batik / indigo on cotton sheeting / apparel / 
loaned by Annamarie Galloway, Switzerland 
ae 119 TRADITIONAL, EUROPE / distributor, Stroheim and Romann, U.S.A. / 
et 4 power-loomed velvet / silk with cotton back / upholstery 
120 BLOOMCRAFT / distributor, Charies Bloom, Inc., U.S.A. / power-loomed, 
; eccentric plain weave / linen, cotton / casement 
as 121 BOB MEYER, U.S.A, / producer and distributor, Fashion Novelty Co., U.S.A. 
‘2 Raschel knit and resin impregnated / nylon / shoe fabric 
\; a 122 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / distributor, American Import Co., U.S.A. / 
i power-loomed double cloth / jute and paper fiber / 
iE wall covering and decorative accessories 
° 123 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / distributor, American Import Co., U.S.A. / 
| power-loomed filling brocade with braided yarn / paper / 
wall covering or millinery + 
124 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / distributor, American import Co., U.S.A. / frisé, warp 
pile in two thicknesses / paper / handbags or wail coverings 
5 125 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / distributor, Nelson-Whitehead Paper Co., U.S.A. / 
oe |S paper is made with a print like depo.it on a base screen which 
| is later removed / cellulose / decorative 
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KIMBERL Y-STEVENS, U.S.A. / producer distributor, Kimberty-Stevens 
Corp., U.S.A. / cellulose laminated to non-woven nylon screen / 
nylon, cellulose / disposable clothing 

SIDNEY D. BLUE, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Reeves Fabrics, U.S.A. / 
power-loomed, decorated plain weave / cotton / apparel 

ANONYMOUS, FRANCE / Leno, Raschel! knit / worsted, mohair / 
apparel / LDC Collection 

LARSEN DESIGN CORP., U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, Inc., U.S.A. / Nottingham lace / bleached cotton / drapery 

STAFF DESIGN / producer, Sidney Blumenthal, U.S.A. / power-loomed, 
warp pile / rayon, cotton back / toy fabric 

STAFF DESIGN / producer, Sidney Blumenthal, U.S.A. / power-loomed, warp 
pile / rayon, cotton, Latex yarns / apparel 

STAFF DESIGN / producer and distributor, Galey and Lord, U.S.A. / 
power-loomed, striped double cloth / yarn dyed cotton / apparel 

133-137 DUPONT, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, E. |. Dupont de Nemours, 
inc., U.S.A. / extruded polymer / polyethylene / packaging 

138 HUREL, FRANCE / power-loomed (16-shaft fancy weave) / orion, wool, rayon / 
experimental / loaned by E. |. Dupont de Nemours, Inc., U.S.A. 

138 HUREL, FRANCE / power-loomed, plain weave / rayon ribbon, nylon ribbon / 
apparel / loaned by E. |. Dupont cde Nemours, inc., U.S.A. 

148 LARSEN DESIGN CORP. U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, Inc., U.S_A. / screen print / cotton velvet / uphoistery, drapery, 
wall covering 

141 LARSEN DESIGN CORP., U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, inc., U.S.A. / hand-woven twill, eccentric filling / 
linen, mercerized cotton / drapery 

142 LARSEN DESIGN CORP., U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Jack Lenor 
Larsen, inc., U.S.A. / Raschel knit / Rovana / casement 

143 MARTIN SCHNUR, U.S.A. / distributor, Rubber Fabrics Co., U.S.A. / 
laminated and perforated / Latex foam rubber, acetate tricot, 
cotton print cloth / foundation garments 

144 ALLIED CHEMICAL CO., U.S.A. / producer, West Georgia Mills, U.S.A; 
distributor, Nova Products Co., U.S.A. / tubular braiding / 

Caprolan nylon / self-tying rope 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CO., U.S.A. / space dyed Caproian / upholstery yarn 

STAFF DESIGN, LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES / producer and distributor, 
LaFrance Industries, Inc., U.S.A. / twill weave / polypropylene / 
filter to seperate water from oil or gasoline . 

147 SCOTT PAPER CO., USA. / producer, Abaco Fabrics, Inc., U.S.A. / 
knit and laminated / cotton / apparel! 

SCOTT PAPER CO., U.S.A. / producer, Alien Knitting Mills, U.S.A. / 
knit, fleeced, and laminated / acetate, nylon / apparel 

148 NORMAN FORREST, U.S.A. / forming and di-electric sealing / 
vinyl, cotton / seating 

158 NORMAN FORREST, U.S.A. / molding / viny!, non-woven cotton / upholstery 

181 BORIS KROLL, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Boris Kroll Fabrics, Inc., 
U.S.A. / Jacquard warp / rayon, cotton / drapery 

182 BORIS KROLL, U.S.A. / producer, Boris Kroll Fabrics, Inc., U.S.A. / 
plaited Jacquard damask / rayon, nylon / upholstery 

153 ANONYMOUS, JAPAN / lacquer printed / cotton / apparel / 
loaned by Dorothy Liebes, U.S.A. 

154 WAYNE WEAVERS, U.S.A. / heated and molded to shape by vacuum 
forming / dyne!l Modacrylic fiber / experimental for upholstery, 
speaker cloth, etc. / loaned by Union Carbide Corp., U.S.A. 

185 FREDRIC KAROLY, U.S.A. / standard typewriter / mock-up on paper, 
terry cloth, acetate / decorative fabric patterning 

156 ASTRID SAMPE, SWEDEN / producer, Almedah!-Dalsjofors AB, Sweden / 
power-loomed camask / linen / nappery 

187 JOYNEL CORP., BELGIUM / machine-knittir g / natural linen / casement 

158 CONE MILLS, U.S.A. / producer and distributor, Cone Mills, U.S.A. / 
power-loomed twill / cotton, nylon / apparel 

159 B. F. GOODRICH, U.S.A. / chemically blown eponge / sponge rubber, 

netting / rug cushion 
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LETTER FROM TOKYO 
by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


Tokyo is a boom city these days—burgeon- 
ing with new buildings, impossible traffic, 
and a daytime population of ten million 
swollen by droves of eager tourists. Craft 
and art exhibits flourish with equal vigor 
and with such abundance that it is impos- 
sible for anyone to see them all. There are 
dozens of small galleries in downtown 
Tokyo, and many of the major department 
stores have art galleries where most exhibits 
last only a week to accommodate the num- 
ber of exhibitors. It is in these galleries, 
for instance, that potters such as Hamada 
and Kawai—and many lesser craftsmen— 
hold their major annual exhibits to the 
mutual advantage of both artist and shop. 

The three leading newspapers of Japan 
also play an interesting role in promoting 
various art activities. They have, for in- 
stance, recently brought a major exhibit of 
African art to Tokyo, sponsored a fine 
exhibit of old Seto pottery (both at depart- 
ment stores), and this fall, Asahi Newspaper 
is bringing an exhibit from the Louvre and 
publishing a book on the work of Shoji 
Hamada. 

In the crafts, as in almost every other 
aspect of Japanese life, there seems to be 
an unfortunate tendency to adopt faithfully 
patterns set by the U.S.A. Four of Tokyo's 
department stores now feature “good design 
corners” where objects have the same bland 
look of articles that flourished in our good 
design shows of the past. Until about a 
year ago, the influence of Scandinavian 
design was strong, but recently there has 
been a move to draw away toward some 
originality. The major problem of Japanese 
designer-craftsmen at this stage seems to be 
that of preserving the elegance of traditional 
Japanese forms and adapting them to con- 
temporary use without rendering them com- 
pletely flavoriess. 

Two fairly new groups in Tokyo are espe- 
cially concerned with this problem. One is 
the Japan Designer-Craftsman Association, 
with about 160 members throughout the 
country, which held its first exhibit in 1960 
and a second one last June. This group has 
a smaller offshoot of younger members 
called Kokusai Kogei, which operates a 
showroom in the Maruzen Book Store on 
the Ginza where it displays and sells a 
variety of crafts from all of Japan. The 
objects are screened and selected by a ten- 
member board comprised of five craftsmen, 
two interior decorators, one industrial de- 
signer, and two art critics. They travel 
throughout Japan not only to locate new 
material for their showroom, but to pro- 
mote good design among local craftsmen. 
It was good to find a group in Japan per- 
forming the same function for which Amer- 
ican designers have so often been invited 
by the Japanese government. And it was 
interesting to note that the objects on dis- 
play were identified only by area rather 
than by individual craftsmen’s names. 

Handcrafts in Japan, of course, are much 
more closely allied to the lives of the people 
than in the U.S.A. And those crafts related 
to such ancient arts as the tea ceremony 
and flower arrangement are naturally the 
most successful. It is possible, for example, 
for many potters to earn a livelihood with- 


Award winning pots in Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair by (left to right) 
Robert Sperry, Barbara Brotman, Virginia Wysel, Jeanne Speelmon. 


out supplementary employment and for 
many to earn national recognition. For 
textile designers, too, there is an endless 
demand for kimono and obi patterns, and 
they can either produce on a small scale or 
affiliate with industry. Craftsmen working 
in wood have a harder time of it, and glass 
and jewelry are still far behind, primarily 
because the use of glassware was slow in 
coming to Japan and jewelry was not an 
accessory to the kimono. An accessories 
group in Tokyo, for instance, has a mem- 
bership of only ten. 

Aside from these groups, which center 
their efforts on good contemporary design, 
there are a number of other artist-craftsmen 
organizations. The Mingei (Folk Art) Asso- 
ciation is a vigorous group which attempts 
to retain the traditional forms and tech- 
niques of folk craft. It has many well 
patronized retail outlets as well as special 
sections in many department stores. 

There is also a very large group called 
the Nitten, originally government sponsored, 
whose members produce elaborate and costly 
art works that scarcely fall into the category 
of craft products. 

Most craftsmen affiliate themselves with 
some formal organization and can make a 
name for themselves only through the rather 
rigid social structures that enmesh most 
Japanese lives. 


LETTER FROM SEATTLE 
by DON NORMARK 


Focal center of the fifteenth annual North- 
west Arts and Crafts Fair, held July 28-30 
at a big shopping center in Bellevue, was 
the craft pavilion—a large rectangle of 
booths covered by brightly colored canvas 
and plastic awnings which, with the surging 
crowds, gave the public a festive milieu in 
which to see a sampling of regional talent. 
At any turn a thousand handcrafted items 
were in sight; and it was sight that sold, for 
most craftsmen here were reticent salesmen. 
During occasional lulls, many craftsmen vis- 
ited, compared notes, and set up trades for 
the final day. For those from outlying areas 
—Ken Ferguson of Helena (Mont.) made 
the longest trip—the fair presented a rare 
opportunity to meet with fellow artists. 


Several years ago, the fair’s sponsors 
began screening entries in a determined 
effort to better quality, despite the fear that 
more creative work would not sell as readily 
as conventional, often trite items. (Good 
sales are essential because the fair is a self- 
supporting venture.) Each year, the screen- 
ing has become more strict, and, happily, 
the volume of sales has grown apace. This 
year’s fair was the biggest, perhaps the 
best, and certainly the most successful, with 
sales totaling about $22,000. 

Crafts other than those deemed “archi- 
tectural” were juried by Luana Sever, weav- 
er; Henry Lin, potter; and Jean Knutson, 
jeweler. “Craftsman of the year” award 
went to Robert Sperry, who also took first 
prize in the ceramics division. Other awards 
were won by: ceramics: Virginia Wysel, 
Jeanne Speelmon, and Barbara Brotman; 
jewelry: Polly Stehman; weaving: Lewis 
Mayhew and Andrea Hendrick. 

“Architectural” crafts were judged by 
Paul Kirk, architect; Adrienne Baker, in- 
terior designer; and Richard Haag, land- 
scape architect. Prizes went to John Geise, 
for a metal hanging lamp, Robert Stanton, 
for a cedar and glass gate, and Lucy 
Vaughn, for a rug. 

Henry Lin, who is head of the ceramics 
department at Ohio University, spent a part 
of the summer in Seattle and brought with 
him a trunkful of recent work, which was 
displayed in The Little Gallery of Frederick 
and Nelson department store, July 1-August 
31. Lin stated he feels lucky if one pot in 
a hundred could be described as perfect. 
That being so, he has lately been extraordi- 
narily lucky—or highly selective in what he 
chose to show. Among the twenty-odd 
pieces, none were bad, and at least four 
were magnificent pots that could hardly be 
faulted. Lin believes that the pot is the 
thing, that decoration can at worst destroy a 
piece and at best complement it; in no case 
can decoration “make” a pot. Despite this, 
his ceramics are all highly decorated, and 
each one uniquely so. He uses color, line, 
texture, cutouts, and shapes on the surface 
to catch and entertain the eye. But beneath 
the surface stands the pot itself—graceful 
and dignified—filling a unit of space with an 
area of quiet perfection. 
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Jewelry Teachers 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest coll lable sent on 30 day approval. 
Poy keep. 


Expertly «vt and ished, these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evalvat- 
ing precious stone from these 
Available ore assortments of selected 

and cuts of TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, te. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


CRAFTOOLS 


: A Complete Source A Complete Source : 
: for Your for Your : 
: BOOKBINDING | BATIK SUPPLIES : 
: REQUIREMENTS : 
TJANTINGS—3 Sizes—$2.95 each 
: TOOLS « EQUIPMENT $8.50—set of 3 : 
MATERIALS : 
: BATIK FORMULA WAX $1.25 Ib. 
H Send for FREE : 
 BOOKBINDING MATERIALS : 
: CATALOG SEND FOR INFORMATION : 
; CRAFTOOLS, INC. : 
: Dept. CH 398 Brocdway New York 13 : 


Aachor . .. Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 


the following postpaid: 


ts } White or Yellow 
Cuc Plated Brass 6 pr. $1.25 
Sterling épr. 2.75 
1/20-12K Yellow 
—SLIDE ON! 
ow Gold Filled  6pr. 5.75 


CLOSED OPEN U. PAT. NO. 2776555 Yellow Gold I pr. 5.75 


Send 25¢ (refundable on first order) for ovr illustrated cotaleg of Jewelers 
Findings; Kilns & E ' lies; Pewter, Copper & Sterling sheets, 
wires & circles; Silveremithing ‘Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled 
wire & sheet 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


STAR SAPPHIRE — PEARLS — OPAL — TIGEREYE ——— 


BLACK STAR SAPPHIRE—bdeautiful, welt cut, 5 to 6 mm. round gems— 
$2.50 en. 4 to 4% mm. round at $1. ea 

AQUAMARINE, AMETHYST CITRINE Green or Red Tourmaline - 
6 mm. cut cabs at only $.60 ea.—your choice 

AUSTRALIAN OPAL CABS—jow price for stones with this much Red, 
Blue and Green Fire. ( mm. round $1.00; 7 mm. round $1.50 ea. 

STAR BRUBIES—India—selected quality, fine star and good color. Round 
Approx. 5 mm. $2.00 ea.; approx. 6mm. $4.00 en.; approx. 7 mm. $6.00 ea. 

CATSEYE. TIGEREYE—honey color cabs. Very striking ring stone 
10 x 12 mm. oval $1.90 es.; 18 x 13 mm. oval $3.00 ea. 

BL rm-yter Cabs, Red on Green. 16 x 12 mm. oval $.65 ea. 18 x 13 mm 
ov ‘ ea. 

ee REYE—Cabs in Golden, Red or Blue color—your choice 
16 x 12 mm. oval $.65 ea.; 18 x 13 mm. oval $.75 ea. 

AV — RINE—Emerald Green color cabs w arkling mica 

16 x 12 mm. oval $.45 ea.; 18 x 13 mm. oval P55 ea ea 

CULTURED PEARLS fine quality round, White to Pink — % drilled. 

3 mm. $.25; 5 mm. $.50; mm. $1.10; 6% mm. $1.60; 7 mm. $2.60; 


7% mm. $4.30; 8 mm. $4.2 
BAROQUE— -high iridescence, pink color. Fine 
7 mm 1.00 
STERLING SILVER NECK CHAINS — rhodium plated, 18° w/ catch. 
ne 6. e 
PLEASE INCLUDE 10% FEDERAL 
ASK FOR OUR FREE “CATALOG FOR THE JEW WELRY CRAFT” 
SCHOOLS—ASK FOR OUR APPROVAL SELECTIONS 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY GR 7-6985 
611 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y¥. Open Mon.-Fri. 11 te 6, Sat. 10 te 6 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Detail of linen, mohair, wool, silk, and jute space divider 
woven by Mary Balzer Buskirk, an award winner in 

the California Craftsmen’s Exhibition at Oakland Art Museum. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

by ALAN MEISEI 

The first biennial California Craftsmen’s Exhibition, at the 
Oakland Art Museum July 8-August 6, was in all respects out- 
standing. Beautifully installed by Theodore Cohen using natural 
wood, gravel, exotic plants, panels and pedestals in warm colors, 
the show presented a well-rounded collection in a diversity of 
media, approaches and sizes. Even with this refreshing variety, 
however, there appeared to be a network of interrelationships be- 
tween metal and clay forms and among pottery decoration, enam- 
els, and lacquerwork. The several articles in wood, a material not 
often seen in exhibitions here, demonstrated a purity and respon- 
sible craftsmanship that metal, clay, and textiles of this region 
have often lost only to gain arrogant vitality and importance. 

Jurors were Dextra Frankel, California enamelist; David Porter 
Hatch, member of the art faculty at San Jose State College; and 
Gervais Reed, assistant director, Henry Gallery of the University 
of Washington. They selected 295 pieces by 178 artists from the 
over 1,500 submitted by 406 entrants. 

Some 97 merit awards were given, all work so honored to be 
included in “The Art of the West Coast Craftsmen” exhibition 
opening September 22 at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City. Cash awards were given to Paul Soldner, for a 
small stoneware bottle, and Douglas Lawrie, for a flat stoneware 
pot. June Schwarcz won a prize for an enamel on copper panel, 
“Fugue in Japanese.” Work selected for possible acquisition 
by the Oakland Art Museum included a cast bronze bowl by 
William Underhill; a gold-and-purple space divider woven by 
Mary Balzer Buskirk; a lacquer panel by Igor de Kansky; an 
ebony, silver, and rosewood domino set by Espenet; a silver gilt 
pin with amethyst setting by Imogene Gieling; and a small porce- 
lain bottle with crystalline glaze by John Karrasch. 

Hazel Bray, educational assistant at the Oakland Museum, was 
chairman of the exhibition. 

An exhibition of enamels by June Schwarez at the Designer- 
Craftsmen of California Gallery Shop, June 4-July 1. revealed 
great skill and fresh vitality in a medium which has too often 
been corrupted. Using subtle coloration in her transparent enamel 
on copper panels—sometimes engraved and sometimes hammered, 
but always etched—this artist achieved some extremely rich ef- 
fects. Varying in size from about six inches to one foot in height, 
the panels often had delicately undulating surfaces, a mixture of 
metallic and color effects, and a play on the contrast between 
transparency and opacity. One could not help being impressed by 
this artist's fine sense of composition. 

In a one-man show of ceramics at the Columbus Gallery, July 8- 
28, Rita Yokoi demonstrated her latest achievements in a search 
for new form. The variety was impressive; many wheel-thrown 
pieces were deformed and mashed to the point of torture—some- 
times with protrusions added; a series of tall, thrown pots covered 
with white slip had a touch of brushed decoration at the lip only; 
some pieces used bright, low-fired glazes. To this reviewer; the 
artist was at best in a group of small beautifully decorated bowls. 
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LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 
by PAUL LAPORTE 

The most notable event of the summer was a one-man show of 
ceramics by Jerry Rothman at the Primus-Stuart Gallery, July 17- 
August 7. Having recently returned from a two-year stay in Japan, 
this young artist’s interest in Jomon pottery—which has influenced 
his forms—and the traditional Bizen ware—which has inspired 
some of his investigations into the use of color—was apparent. 
Currently involved with an original decorative technique—one 
that is, in fact, a form of color “printing’—Rothman arranges 
powdered oxides on a board in Indian sand-painting fashion, then 
picks them up on fairly wet slabs of clay. These slabs are then 
assembled into composite units. In this technique Rothman has 
utilized a number of oxides produced for commercial use by the 
Ferro Corporation, and even though these are highly critical in 
use, he has achieved a high degree of control in producing at- 
tractive blues and greens and a rich variety in the red range— 
from pink to purple. 

The completely mat color surfaces of his slab forms are often 
contrasted with glazed “frames” in neutral shades, and the edges 
of the color areas, which are quite fuzzy and tend to fade into 
each other, are at times defined by incising of the surfaces, giving 


an effect remarkably different from that of brushed-on color with | 


its definite directionality. There is, however, a certain contradic- 
tion between the relatively static feeling of paint application and 
the implied fluency of design. Possibly it is this quality in juxta- 
position with the Japanese influence and the particular color range 
which gives an Art Nouveau flavor to his current work. 

For the most part, it would seem that Rothman’s forms are 
derived from the traditional Japanese stone lanterns. It is in shield- 
like shapes which play a broad horizontal axis against a narrow 
vertical one that he achieves his most appealing solutions. 


Ceramic sculpture by Jerry Rothman, in one-man show 
at Primus-Stuart Gallery, Los Angeles. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FAIR Aueust |-5 

For the people of Hanover (N.H.), the 28th annual Craftsmen’s 
Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts had a 
special significance. First, it formed part of a historic regional 


event—the bicentennial celebration of the founding of the Con- | 


necticut River Valley Settlement, which represents fourteen New 


England towns. Second, this was the first time since 1941 that the | 


fair was held in Hanover, the towns of Laconia and Gilford having 
hosted the event during the past twelve years. 


On the day before the opening, League chairman David Camp- | 
bell, who is president of the ACC, New York City, welcomed | 


this writer to the Dartmouth College gymnasium, where the fair 
was being set up. A myriad of sound and seeming confusion 
reigned as craftsmen were busy bringing in and installing their 
exhibits, and electricians, carpenters, and painters were working 
voluntarily to construct the setting which architect David Camp- 
bell had designed. Within twenty minutes, however, the hall took 


Metals 


Findings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son ‘Wis oO | ss Indiana Rockrama 


709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 


Will See You 
at the 


Oct. 6,7, 8 


Supplies 


Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 


SPRING 


Penland wanpicrarts 


é a Opportunities for serious study in handcrafts 
eo) combined with a stimulating recreational pro- 

& gram. Courses for credit recognized by any 
accredited college. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 


HANDWEAVING « POTTERY + METALCRAFTS 


RELATED CRAFTS: Silk 
screen, rug hooking and braid- 
ing, chair seating. wood carving, 
basketry, a variety of small 
crafts. 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: 
Folk dancing, lectures by nat- 
uralists, craft auctions, hikes, 
trips. Golf, swimming nearby. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, BOX C, PENLAND, N. C. 


* SUMMER * FALL TERMS 


SCHOOL OF 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


Excellent facilities, well- 
equipped shops, heated build- 
ings, private rooms & dorms. 
Good food served family style. 
Students from ‘round the world. 
Also fall, spring sessions. 

For catalog, college credit 
information and term dates, 
write: 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., 


CERAMICS - METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING = TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Rochester 8, N. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. training with dipl 


Draw e, C 
Art. 16 Traveling slarchipe. Catalog. B.F.A., B.S. in 


Ed. and M.F.A. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


e CERAMICS 

JEWELRY 

@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
220 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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for jewelers 


silversmiths 
and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for NEW catalog +62 


ALLCRAFT & suppry company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


TREASURE PACKAGE —930 to 50 asst'd rough, color- 
ful, gems; % to %". All for $1 
RAMER’S GEM CAGING KIT- “real” 
)-€ With 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 3 rough 
lenty sterling wire, attaches, etc. Illustrated 
jons. All for 
We pay postage and taxes. Your order | 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER —biocks & slabs, Con 
macassar ebony; amaranth; lignum vitae; 
Sqremunest: tropical rosew rare & colorful. “Ail 
labelled, 5 ibs. Asst’d. $7.50. 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass't chunks, rods, pieces. Seasoned & solid. 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75; full Ib. $4.50. 
a RUGH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! a 
UILLS FROM AFRICA—20 for $1.00 
BEADS—odd shapes, colors, 50 for 


GIANT PORCUPINE 
HANDMADE KOREA 

SAM KRAMER PACKET — includes famous, 

eataleg (250) of 3 itwetrated articles jeweiry-making 

(45¢) instructions on bead-stringing (i0¢); & thrown- 

repriot from Sat. Eve. Pest abewt Gam's personal and artistic life. All for 75¢. 
#3168, BLAC ye PEARLS —shimmering grey to iridescent 
blue. %", T5¢ e $7.50 dz.; much larger undrille 00 ea. 
: AFRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone. unusual. 65¢ doz. 


Order today! Money back if net delighted 3 


SAM KRAMER —pept. 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 


NOVELTY YARNS 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Corpet Warp — 22 colors on \2 Ib. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 ot. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Precious stones for precious little” 
selection of colorful stones will prove to 
you that you cannot buy finer stones for less 

S anywhere. Join America’s schools, craft 
mediate service policy never lets you down. 

Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 days, 

without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when- 

New accounts credit references please. 

ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
Importer and Cutter of Precious Stones 


. * YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 

groups and craftsmen who know that our im- 

ever you need stones. It's one pleasure you will look forward to. 
402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


on a semblance of order. It is a testament to the dedication of the 
participants that a fair as large and impressive as this could be 
held through the efforts of volunteers. 

The exhibits offered a full gamut of craft achievement— 
contemporary and traditional—and featured continuous demon- 
strations of weaving, metalwork, and potting accompanied by il- 
lustrative talks that drew large crowds of interested spectators. 
It is estimated that more than 20,000 persons viewed the fair 
during its five-day run, this figure equaling last year’s attendance. 

The standard of work shown was high. Especially appealing to 
me were a wood table by Alejandro de la Cruz and a square pat- 
terned rug by Claire le Bosquet. Items of unusual design and out- 
standing technique were given a special section of their own, and 
articles sold in quantity were placed in areas where brisk sales 
would not interfere with traffic. This display technique was very 
effective and succeeded in putting across the dual purpose of the 
fair: an exhibition of the best New Hampshire crafts and the dis- 
charge of an economic responsibility which the League owed its 
members. This last objective did not negate the high standards of 
selection set by the jury, comprised of: Ellen Eppelsheimer, textile 
designer; John Healey, woodworker; Barbara Foster, textile printer; 
and League representatives Charles Witcomb, Jewelry and Metal- 
craft Guild; John Emery, Potters Guild; Margaret Carter, 
Weavers Guild. —ONUORA NZEKWU 


GUILFORD CRAFTS July 20-22 

Despite heavy rains on the opening day followed by record heat, 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen drew 25,000 visitors to its 
fourth annual summer crafts fair on the Village Green at Guil- 
ford, one of Connecticut's oldest and most picturesque shore 
towns. Some 43 craftsmen exhibited—many selling work at indi- 
vidual stalls in the society's big green tent and others contributing 
to the general sales section, manned by volunteer craftsmen. A 
one-man display by nationally known potter Louis Mendez proved 
extremely popular, as did continuous demonstrations of weaving, 
fused glasswork, silk-screening, and metalworking. 

With gross sales reaching an all-time high of over $5,000, 
largest individual profits were made by craftsmen selling their 
own wares—one metalworker totalling $400 and a weaver, $300. 
The fastest selling items were Christmas ornaments and decora- 
tive figures, which sold out on the second day. The Guilford 
Chamber of Commerce co-sponsored the fair. —-ONUORA NZEKWU 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND FAIR July /7-2/ 

The fourteenth annual Craftsman’s Fair of The Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild, held at Asheville (N.C.), brought together 
the top efforts of more than 300 individual craftsmen and pro- 
ducing centers from seven Mountain States. Recording 12,295 
paid admissions and $23,200 in sales, the fair featured over 40 
contemporary and traditional crafts in 50 booths and decorated 
exhibits showing the use of crafts in today’s homes and depicting 
the progress and diversification of handcrafts since the time of 
their revival in the mountain area some 50 years ago. 

The major display, designed by potter Charles Counts (Tenn.), 
was a historical exhibit of regional pottery—ranging from early 
Indian earthenware to contemporary ceramics by such craftsmen 
as Lynn Gault (N.C.) and Ray Wakeland (Tenn.). Also featured 
was an exhibit of Malayan handcrafts, arranged by jewelers Ber- 
nice Stevens, the guild’s educational director, and Alice Zimmer- 
man, both of whom recently spent three months in Malaya where 
Bernice Stevens conducted workshops as a cultural affairs repre- 
sentative of the U.S. State Department. 

Along with such early mountain crafts as carding, spinning, 
vegetable-dyeing, weaving, basketry, ironwork, pottery, whittling, 
chairmaking, hooking, fringe-tying, and shuckery, the fair also 
featured many traditional pioneer skills exemplified in modern 
materials, designs, and uses. There also were crafts more recently 


| established in the area such as enameling, jewelry-making, pewter, 


copper and silverwork, wood sculpture, silk-screening, block print- 
ing, and cone-craft. 


VERMONT CRAFTS July 27-29 

With the run of the second annual All-Vermont Craft Show short- 
ened from nine to three days, the sponsoring organization of Stowe 
Artists and Craftsmen was this year able to attract a greater num- 
ber of exhibitors to sell their own wares and thereby more than 


i 
| 
| | 


doubled the profits for the pockets of the | 


participating craftsmen. Sales were tallied 
at $1,100, as compared to about $500 in 
1960. The show was again held at the high 
school, just outside the village of Stowe 


which, along with being known as the “ski | 
capital of the East,” for the past five years 


has been more and more in the hub of the 
summer tourist circuit. 

Open to Vermont residents invited by a 
selection committee, the annual presented 
both a juried exhibition of work by designer- 
craftsmen and an exhibit of traditional crafts 
—candlemaking, dollmaking, 
traditional patterns, furniture, and Early 
American decoration—such as painting on 
velvet. 

Seventeen entrants submitted 82 pieces 
for the juried section in an array of media 
—including ceramics, weaving, jewelry, met- 
als, and wood—of which 58 were accepted 
by a three-man jury: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
chairman of the board of the ACC, New 
York City; Florence Eastmead, product de- 


velopment director of America House, New | 
York City; and Richard Janson, director of | 


the Fleming Museum in Burlington (Vt.). 

First, second, and third place ribbons 
were awarded to: weaving: Betty Atwood; 
ceramics: Frank Mann and Betty Gilson; 
jewelry: Frances Boothby and Howard Reid. 


UTICA ARTS FESTIVAL July /5-23 
The nine-day outdoor Utica Arts Festival, 


held on the grounds of the Munson-Wil- | 


liams-Proctor Institute, Utica (N.Y.), and 
attended by more than 15,000 persons, in- 
cluded an exhibition of regional art; ceram- 
ics, painting, and sculpture demonstrations; 


weaving in | 


and presentations of music, plays, films, | 
ballet and folk dances. Two large tents, | 


erected on the Institute’s lawn, housed the 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, graphic 
arts, ceramics, weaving, enamels, silver, 
woodwork, and jewelry. 

In the invited section, painter Merrill 
Bailey of New York served as juror and 
selected the work of four artists for prize 
awards. Choice for the best work in any 
medium was a painting by H. Peter Kahn 
of Ithaca. 

In the open exhibition, the public picked 
nine winners to receive cash awards con- 
tributed by local business organizations. 
The four categories were paintings, sculp- 
ture, drawings or prints, and crafts. Over 
3,000 ballots were cast, and Alfred Wardle, 
instructor of metal arts at the Institute's art 
school, was the popular winner in the craft 
group for his silver sauce boat, which re- 
ceived 274 votes. Park Atkinson was runner- 
up, receiving 172 ballots for his marquetry 
work. 


PENNSYLVANIA FAIR July 26-29 
Again held at East Stroudsburg State Col- 
lege, the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s 
fourteenth annual Craft Fair chalked up the 
second best year in its history. This was 
especially significant considering the fact 
that the Pocono region, where the fair was 
held, is stated to be having its worst season 
financially in twelve years. Gross sales for 
the four-day event totaled $5,100, an in- 
crease of $800 over last year and $1,200 
over two years ago. 

The fair was organized in two sections 
—a juried exhibition and a display of 
crafts by guild members which passed review 


Busy Bees Swarm to Western 


BEES SWARMING : FROM A NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGRAVING 


Western's complete facilities—including 


typography, printing, binding, electrotyping. 
plastic plates, mats and stereotyping — 


all under one convenient roof, 


save them time and money. 


Western Newspaper Union 
printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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SCULPTURE 

The Basic Methods and Materials 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Stimulating, 
step-by-step instruction for the beginner 
in every type of sculpture. Clearly illus- 
trated with photographs of each step and 
finished object. 


PAPIER-MACHE 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Enjoy the 


newest hobby—make all kinds of fasci- 
nating things of papier-maché at almost 
no cost with the help of this profusely 
illustrated book. $3.95 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE 
TO MODERN HOBBIES, 


ARTS, AND CRAFTS 
By BILL NEWGOLD. More than 80 


popular hobbies and crafts are explored 
and described in this encyclopedic guide 
for teachers, hobbyists, and craftsmen 
by the Director of the Colony Arts Cen- 
ter, Woodstock, New York. $4.50 


JEWELRY MAKING 

FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM. 
How to make beautiful bracelets, ear- 
rings, buttons, rings, etc., out of copper. 
gold, and silver wire. lucite, and other 
materials. Includes 332 diagrams, photo- 
graphs of more than 50 pieces, sources 
for materials. $3.95 


ENAMELING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By MARY LAROM. Make the enamels 
so admired today. Full instructions on 
equipment, preparation, firing, kilns, ete. 
Money-saving short cuts; each step fullv 


illustrated. $3.50 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. c-2 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. | 

| Please send me Sculpture ($4.50) | 
Papier-Maché ($3.95) () Newgold's 

| Guide to Modern Hobbies, Arts, and Crafts 
(94.5). [) Jewelry Making for Fun and 

| Profit ($3.95). () Enameling for Fun and | 
Profit ($3.00.) 

| I enclose | 

| check money order for 

| Address. — = | 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


| enamels, 


by a board of standards. In the past, each 
chapter has displayed its own members’ 
work, but this year all items were grouped 
according to medium: weaving, metalwork, 
and ceramics. A section was also 
devoted to crafts in the traditional Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch tradition. 

Some 241 pieces were submitted to the 
juried section, from which 100 were ac- 
cepted for exhibition by fabric designer 


| Jes Brown, New York City; Jean Delius, art 


$4.50 


September-October 1961 


instructor at the State University of New 
York in Buffalo; and enamelist Charles Jef- 
fery (Ohio). The jury presented the “best in 
show” prize to James Frappe for an enamel 
piece. Other awards went to the following: 
weaving: Chester Scott, Francis Irwin, and 
Carlton Gordon; metal: James Frappe, Mary 
Auld, and Lucy Lochhead; enamels: Kaye 
Denning and Walter Groer; ceramics: Frank 
Ross and Marjorie Stafford. 


WESTLAKE SHOW May /7-20 


Approximately 60,000 visitors attended the | 


Bay Area Arts and Crafts Guild's third an- 
nual summer fair, held on the mall at the 
Westlake Shopping Center in Daly City 
(Calif.). The largest fair to date, it fea- 
tured “start to finish” craft demonstrations 
in a variety of media and continuous demon- 
strations of weaving on the loom. 

Paintings and sculpture were judged by 
the faculty of San Francisco State College, 
while jury for the crafts included Louis 
Ferrario, potter; Hal Painter, weaver; and 
Marcia Chamberlain, jeweler and regional 
representative of the ACC. Cash awards 
were donated by Westlake merchants. 

Weaver Dorothy Piercy took the “best in 
show” award for a length of sheer drapery 
fabric. Other exhibitors winning prizes were: 
weaving: Bertha White and Alice Partenan; 
ceramics: Ed Cromey, Irene Marks, and 
Helen Hogg: enamels: Lenore Coyne and 
Ed Cromey; jewelry: Edith Sommers, Pau- 
line Shinazy, and Ed Cromey; lapidary: 
Pauline Shinazy, Kiyo Yano, and Mel Mur- 
phy; mosaics: Mary Franzen, Ed Cromey, 
and Helen Hogg 


IN BRIEF 

Some 55 Arizona artists were represented at 
The Pendleton Shop's second annual Arts 
and Crafts Sale, held July 1-4 in Sedona. 
Profits were considerably larger than those 
of 1960, amounting to about $1,000, and 
attendance gained also, with approximately 
900 visitors counted. Craftsmen on hand 
to demonstrate their skills were enamelists 
Nik Krevitsky, Mariana Bathrick, and Marion 
Riley; jewelers Margaret and Ray Graves; 
weaver Edward Hunter; silk-screen designers 
Berta and Adolf Wright; and potters Adrian 
Shaw, Betty New, and Margaret Leenhouts 
... A one-man exhibition of enamels by Kay 
Whiting, California craftsman, was presented 
August 7-24 at the Positano Art Workshop, 
Positano, Italy Over 200 California 
artists were represented at the first annual 
Santa Barbara Arts Festival, June 23-25, in 
Earl Warren Park. Among the one-man 
shows was an exhibit of ceramics by Bea- 
trice Wood . . . Jewelry by Massachusetts 


goldsmith Henry Shawah (CRAFT HORIZONS, 


September/October 1959) was featured at 
the Kenneth Taylor Gallery in Nantucket, 
July 4-16. 


An 


GRANT 


Hand Weaving Supply Co. 
Dept. M1, Box 178, Provo, Utah 


“America’s Most Complete Service for Handweavers” 
Presents: 


The MAGNA-SIGHTER 


Magnifies 134 times. Use 
with or without glosses. 
Adjusts to any head, 
leaves both hands free. 
Increases efficiency and 
accuracy. Ideal of crafts- 
men of all trades. 


$10.50 each 
Money-back guarantee 


you can get all your 


in one place 
CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 
1001S—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 
STONES—Tumble polished baroque’ stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 


c. COMPANY 


3 Ww Detroit 20, Michigan 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY and 
TRADITIONAL DESIGNS by PENELOPE 


Back again after mony yeors this new and re- 
vised version contains most of the old favorites 
published some yeors ago — Authentic designs 
copied and edapted from origina! specimens in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. There ore also 
many new ones designed in a more contemporary 
manner, whilst still adhering to the traditional 
style. The book is illustrated in color with de- 
tailed instructions and stitch diagroms. All the 
designs ore avoilable traced on best quolity 
twill or, in the case of some of the cushions, on 
British sotin. Price per copy: $2.50. 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


——JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catelog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON &, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harmen 


724 Meek 2, 
A_ Complete Line of:—CERAMIC MA. 


TERIALS and EQUIP. Seulpture, Mosaics 
and Copper Enamel supplies . . 


We manufacture our own line of Clay Bodies, Glazes, 
Wheels, Tools, Etc 


Our Aim is:—QUALITY 4& SERVICE 
Write for our 64 page catalog—35¢ 
Dealers & Distributors invited 


Constantine's Catalog & Manual for 


new items! Since most jete 
| souree for i imported — 4 
rock -bott« price = ry 
ings. hard-t to-find 
tare kite 


“AUBERT ‘CONSTANTINE 4 SON, INC. 

Eastehester Dept. M-2, New York N. Y. 


Exciting, McKay crafts books | EXHIBITIONS 
| JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES a 
| | 
; 
| 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 


of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 


all personally made by the author — and di- | 


rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


Li 

> 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns | 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 


printed. 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS | 
$2.50 plus 9c postage | 


By Snow & Peasley 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


STAINED GLASS 


Open stock supplies, instruc- 
tions, designs and kits for 
creating Stained and Leaded 
Glass. Send for brochure No. 
4 and price list. 


bass ~ 


Santa Fe. N. M 


Box 2010, 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber, 
Catseyes, Agotes, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 
Is, and many other stones. All imported 


mai 
di ly by us. la log: on request. 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


12449 Chandler Bovlevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Reed Enameling Raffia Mosaics 
Tools and 


Ceramics 
Arts & Crofts Supplies 


NEW LIVING INC. 


Contemporary home with separate pottery " build- 
ing, both architecturally designed in country set- 
ting. Commercial built-in kilns designed by leading 


ceramist. Cost over $100,000—Sacrifice at $52,500. 
Brochures & pictures available at 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COLONIALS 


Phone 80 
zanne Loizeaux 
Marianne Nelson 


62 Main Street, Plymouth, N.H. 
Mary Conrad 
Franklin Wolf 


Fascinating feld for men and women. 

Excellent starting point for career. Practi- 

cal basic training. Approved supervised method 

ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 

24-page illustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
Jesign & Decoration.” No obligation 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Porkway, Dept. 4356, Chicago 14, Ill. 


| cept 18, 24 (right), 39, 47 Simmons-Beal, 


| by Capper Engraving Company. 


PRODUCT NEWS 


PUG MILL designed for both classroom and 
studio use is stated to mix more than 300 
pounds of clay per hour to throwing or 
modeling consistency. Operation is simple; 


| mixing is provided by 32 blades and two 
| screw flight sections which rotate on a 


40-inch shaft and interact with nine fixed 
baffles. Power for the mill is a % h.p., 
110 volt enclosed motor driving though a 
100:1 reduction gear. Occupying only 11 
square feet of floor space, mill is 5 feet 
10 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches wide. Stand- 


| ard model is priced at $700 f.0.b. the manu- 


facturer: The Walker Jamar Company, Inc., 
365 South First Avenue East, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 


GEOSPACE DOMETTE, a self-supported weath- 
erproof dome 7 feet tall and 9 feet in diam- 
eter, is a compact model of R. Buckminster 
Fuller's dome design and might well be of 


use to craftsmen as a low-cost outdoor store- | 
room. Made of prefitted, lightweight Fome- 


cor board panels (a laminate of %-inch 
thick rigid foamed plastic), dome can be 
assembled by two people in about three 
hours with ordinary hand tools, weighs less 


than 100 pounds, can support three times | 
its weight. Bottom panels bolt to a wooden | 
| base ring which stakes to the ground for | 


permanence. Complete Geospace Domette 
package measures 6% feet long, 3 feet wide, 


| and 7% inches deep, fits easily into a station 


wagon or on a Car top carrier. Price: about 
$125. For further information, write to: 


Geospace Dome Shelters, 800 North Lind- | 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


bergh Boulevard, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


ANNIVERSARY CATALOG published by Sax 
Arts and Crafts supply house is stated to be 
largest in the company’s 51 year history. 
Containing thirteen general sections, several 
of which have been greatly expanded since 
the last edition, catalog is notable for its 


| listing of a variety of standard and exotic 


leathers. Price is 50 cents, but free to those 
making request on their institutional letter- 
head. Write to: Sax Arts and Crafts, 1101 
North Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PHOTO CREDITS: All by William Maund ex- 


Inc.; 38 Ferdinand Boesch. All color plates 


The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


Let NATURE 
Be Your Guide 


...or Create Your Own 
Distinctive Design! 


Sterling Silver Pin Cast from Natural Ginkgo Leof 


Cast fine jewelry, Objets D’art right from na- 
ture, using sea shells, flowers, seed-pods, in- 
sects, etc. — or make your own creative 
patterns. Achieve that certain “‘Creative Dis- 
tinction” using the ancient Lost Wax"’ pro- 
cess. Whether you use Nature’s models or 
create your own special designs, Saunders 
waxes, investment and other supplies and 
equipment can give you castings of unsur- 
passed finish, faithfulness and beauty. 
Illustrated Catalog 61 describes equipment and 
supplies for casting, including detailed outline 
of the process. Send $1.00 for catalog — to 
be applied to your first order. 


Alexander Saunders 


. 
95 Bedford Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 

catalog GRAPHICS WEAVING 

on INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 

request INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 


DEER ISLE, MAINE 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Bookbinding, Ceramics, Form & Color, Jew- 
elry & Enamelling, Lapidary, Painting—Oil, 
Portrait, Water; Sculpture, Silk Screen, Sil- 
versmithing, Tapestry, Weaving, Wood Sculp- 
ture, Wood Working, Arts & Crafts. Catalog 
CH. Men & Women. Day, Eve. 840 8th Ave. at 
5ist St., _New Fore. CL 6-3700. 


lili blumenau 


weaving workshop 

53 East 9th Street, N. Y. C. + Tel. Al 4-7363 

CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
Registration Open Monthly 

Call or Write for Further Information, Catalog 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS | 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


Courses fer students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metaismithing, 
design, painting. graphics, 
sevipture, and fer graduates in 
architecture. Degrees offered: 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and M.Areb. 
Accredited. Send for Catalog. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


500 LONE PINE RD. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can moke fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin ot once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guoranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contoins 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—oll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


EXOTIC HANDICRAFTS, Curios, Primitive Art, 
Masks, Woodcorvings, Notive Artifacts. Reech, 
Box 2314, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York, 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know abou! the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
today.—To complete your Conference series, 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annvol Conference held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERV. 
ICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT-OF-PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, illinois. 


New Art & Craft Center, to open November— 
Virgin Territory—on gulf. Studie shops—living 
aveilable. Craftsmen apply. Kiti Art Studio, Ft. 
Myers Beach, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


FREE sample copy of Ceramic ARTS & CRAFTS 
Monthly magazine. Step-by-step articles on ce- 
ramics, china painting, etc. Send 8¢ in stamps 
or coin, for handling. Box 4011, Strathmoor 
Station, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thempson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


Hondcraft of excellence contemporary and folk- 
art, local, domestic, imported, all medic. The 
Cottage Crafts Shop of Rutland, Vermont. 


Hand Loom heddles, reeds, accessories, lessons, 
erc. Estate of Mrs. N. S. Johnson, 12489 Men- 
dota Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhoven 21, L. N. Y. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3’ x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ec.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam. $1.50 ea.; 
boroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List. describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


POTTERY WORLD. New Bi-monthly. DETAILED 
CERAMIC PROJECTS; articles concerning fa- 
mous craftsmen, styles, exhibitions. Subscription 
—$3.75 yr. Individual copies—75¢. POTTERY 
WORLD, 865 Third Avenue, New York City. 


PINE CONES 


Extraordinary variety. Also wreaths; Naturalist 
collections; other western arrangement maote- 
rial. Booklet: WESTERN TREE CONES, COR- 
VALLIS, OREGON. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New Manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. 1-155, Woodstock, 
Ilinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


HANDCRAFT INSTRUCTOR, graduate Philo- 
delphia Museum College of Art—practical and 
teaching experience in ceramics, woodworking 
end metals. Now employed as Ceramic De- 
signer. Write Box #821, Craft Horizons, 44 W. 
53 St., New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
Augustus Peck, Supervisor 
FALL TERM: SEPT. 25—JAN. 28 
CERAMIC CLASSES Full & Part Time 
GLAZE CHEMISTRY & 
DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 
Instructors—Hui Ka Kwong, James Crumrine, 
George Kokis 
ENAMEL.NG 
Instructors—Oppi Untracht, Myles Libhart 
Registrotion begins September 11 
Write or call for free catalogue CH 
NEvins 8-4486— 4472 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROKLYN 38, NEW YORK 
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The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 


of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 


Subscrib'ng Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out- 
look during alternate months, membership card, 
museum privileges, and di ts on selected publi- 
cations. 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the M of Contemp 
rary Crofts in New York City, discounts on all con- 


NEW MEMBERSHIP 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department. 


Annual Member 

Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year. 
Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs. 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legol limits. 


MEMBERSHIP Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 

AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 
SUBSCRIPTION my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
ORDER FORM scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


C) CURRENT MEMBER Zone State 


[) PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


CO) Bit ME THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


10-61 44 WEST Sird STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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FLAME RESISTANT 


ROVANA 


in drapery fabrics 
that must combine 
beauty with performance 


Rovana* saran flat monofilament 
is the proud new achievement of 
The Dow Chemical Company. 
Rovana monofilament — used as 
the warp or decorative filling 
alone or in combination with 
other fibers—makes a fabric ver- 
satile, practical and at the same 
time—beautiful! Rovana is flame 
resistant; easy to care for; has 
COMMERCIALLY COLORFAST WON’T CRACK OR SPLINTER excellent resistance to abrasion; 
keeps its shape in spite of abuse; is 
safe to handle and non-allergenic. 


* 


See fabric designed by Marianne 
Strengell with Rovana monofila- 
ment at Fabrics International. 


* 


For further information about 
Rovana monofilament, write: 
TEXTILE FIBERS DEPARTMENT, 
THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
350 5TH AVE., NEW YorK, N.Y. 


*Rovana is The Dow Chemical 
Company’s trademark for products 
including saran flat monofilament. 
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